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REMOVED TO 307 N. FIFTHSTREET.| “@rvard University. | ff [) | Pp LO M A S | 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. | 

N FWCO Mi B B ROS uy Summer Instruction in Science for 1878, for DRAFTS, 
teachers and other adults. Courses of instruc- CHECKS, 
wi tion will be given as follows: 

Paper Hangings I. General Chemistry and Qualitative Analy- BONDS, 








Curtains, 
Window Shades, 


Wire Screens, 


UPHOLSTERY, WEATHER STRIPS, &c. 
307 N. Fifth (Street, St, Louis. 





DIRECTORY. 
LEADING SCHOOLS. 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and in Dynamic Engineering, in Agricul- 
ture, Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geol- 
ogy, and in General Scientific Studies, with 
English, French, and German, Political Econ- 
omy, History, etc 

For programme, address Prof.Gro,J. BrusH, 
Executive Oficer, New Haven, Conn. x312-2 











POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 





Washington University, St. Louis. 





Courses or Stupy: 
I. Course leads to degree of Civil Engineer. 
il vhs Mechan: 


3 ical Eng’r. 
Ill. shud si 9 Chemist. 
IV. he $s ae Eng’r of Mines. 
Vv. 4 46 “6 Architect. 
Vi. -" bias si Bachelor of Phi- 
lesophy. 


The School is well furnished with apparatus 
and laboratories of all kinds. Great attention is 
paid to Drawing and Graphical Methods. 

The standards of admissi and pr 
are high. 

For further information apply to 

8 10-9 10 Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 


tion 








CHIS PAPER IS ON FILE WITH 





Where Advertising Contracts can be made 





St. Louis Law School. 


AW DEPARIMENT OF WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FACULTY: 


Rev. William G. Elliot, D. D., President and 
Chancellor of the University. 


PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS: 


Hen Hitchcock, LL. D., Professor of 
Real Prop. Law, "and Provost of the Law De- 
artment. 


Albert Todd, Fs bw Lecturer on the Law of 
Real Pro applied to yf 
Alexander =i wn Prof. of Admirality, 

Marine Ins. and Maritime Law 
Samuel Reber, A » Prof. of the History and 
Science of Law, yh, Law, Torts, Equity 


and Successions. 
gag Krum, A.M., Lecturer on Criminal 


Georee A. Madill, A. M., Prof. of Real Prop. 


Chester H. Krum B-. Prof. of the Law of 
Pleading, and iivide 
rge M. Stewart, cay “., Prof. of the Law of 
ban a Sales, Bills and Notes and Bail- 
ments 
Regular annual session will open Oct. 10, 1877. 
TUITION: $50 PER TERM. 
Tuition fee ys inevery case in advance. 
There are six scholarships in this school, 


three for junior and three for senior class. There 
are no extra cha: 


Students are admitted to either laa on exam- |- 


ination, until the oe recess 
For <a addres 
G. M. STEWART, Dean of Law Faculty) 
8-2 Me N. Third street, St. Louis, Mo 


sis, by Mr. C. F. Mabery. Fee, $25. 

Il. Qualitative Analysis and Chemical Tech- 
nology, by Mr. H. B. Hodges’ Fee, $25. 

Ill. Determinative Mineralogy, by Mr. W.H. 
Melville. Fee, $25. 

IV. Phenogamic Botany, by Prof. George L. 
Goodale. Fee, $25. 

V. Geology, by Prof. N.S. Shaler. Fee, $50. 

Each course will last six weeks. The first 
four courses will be given at Cambridge, and 
the fifth at acamp near Cumberland Gap, Ky. 
The fees are payable in advance, by mail or in 
person, to Allen Danforth, Bursar, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

A circular which gives full information about 
these courses may be obtained by applying to 
James W. Harris, Secretary, Cambridge, Mass., 
enclosing a stamped envelope. 11-56 





Normal School of Languages. 


lowa College, Crinnell, lowa. 





**Natural Method’’ of Heness & Sauveur, 


Commences July 9th, 
and continues six weeks. Instruction in Ger- 
man’ French, and Latin, by competent teachers 
of the method. Circulars sent on application. 
Address the undersigned until June 20th: 
SAUVEURSCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
143 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
After that date, Grinnell, Iowa. 


HENRY COHN. 


11-567 
To Teachers: 





Employment for male and female during va- 
cation. Business honorable, and will pay from 
five totendollarsa day. Address 

International Publishing Co., 
11-5 205 N. Twelfth Street, St. Louis. 





Summer School of Elocution. 





Steel Plate Engraving 
7 and Lithography, 


St. Louis Bank Note Company, 


Republican Building, 3d & Chesnut. 


ke Send for Samples and order 
early. 4} 


11-2 8 





oe 

$66 & week in your owntown. Terms and 
$5 outfit free. Address H. Ales & 

Co., Portland, Maine. 11-2 13-3 


Gtate NORMAL SCHOOL, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin. Two courses of two and four 
years respectively. For i ptinlogne § bg . par- 
ticulars, address WM. F 

i 











LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name, 
13c, 40 in case 18c, (25 styles) Acquaint- 








ance Cards, 10c. Agent’s outfit, 10c. 
10-6U-5 M. DUWD&CO., Bristol, Conn. 
PIANOS Retail price,$900 out | Gnee, Par- 
lor Organs, gine ov only $95. 
Paper tree. Daniel F. ty, Washington, 
Jd. x11 11-10 
ESTABLISHED 20 YEARS, 
Any Book furnished! Eastern 
prices;Stationery etc. Special at- 
tention to mail inquiries and 
orders.Oldest Theological Sunday 
ycnool and saract Depot west of the least. 
3.W.McINTY RE 471.719 Olive St. St.Louis, Mo, 








DEAF MUTE 
KINDERGARTEN. 


A trained Kindergartender of experience, 
wishes to establish a Kindergarten in a Western 
city, in which 


DEAF MUTES 


Can be taught ARTICULATE SPEECH. Fox 
further particulars, address 


MISS INEZ MAYNARD, 





Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 
The most complete system extant, and at pri- 
ces below any other series. 
N.B. Special terms made for introduction. 


PRICES. 
PORE aici lensgnestdesdesbccccessasecsos 50 
Lectures ....... PR Ne Se é-ensvdes 100 
Common School Edition......... aedey 0-81 50 
Counting House Edition..................... 3 00 
ERS See oe BS Ss Sa ¢ weweks 2 00 


A sample copy of either book for examina- 
tion, will besent by mail on receipt of half price 
—or the five books for $3 50. 

The five books sent to teachers for examir s- 
tion for $3 50, but only in reply to requests uc- 
companied by the money. 

W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, 


9-9c 209 N. Fourth st., St. Louis, Mo. 








AT JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 


Commencing June 10, 1878, and continuing ten 
weeks. 


Ss. 3S. BAMILE, 


Author of ‘‘The Science of Elocution,’’ and 
Professor of Elocution and English Literature, 
Illinois College. The school is designe’ espe- 
cially for those who wish to fit themselves for 
Professional Teachers of Elocution 
and Dr tic Readers. 
ial Classes for Clergymen and others. 
Send for Circulars showing what can be done. 








side Visitor. Terms and tg “> Free 


= bse A DAY to Agents canvassing for the a 
paces O. Vickery, Augusta 








11-3 4 Valley Falls, R. [. 
G Any worker can make $12 a day at 
home. a outiitfree. Address 
11-2 12-2 CO., Augusta, Maine. 





co. CoC. HAYSOM, 


GOLD CHAIN MAKER 
AND 
JEWELER. 


Chains, ornaments and _ rings manufactured, 
curved and engraved toorder. Will match any- 
thing in the shape of 


JEWELRY, 


ao matter where or by whom made. Repairs of 
opera glasses, spectacles and a a specialty. 
= gold sae a. oo bought a in ex 

praee, Row —— oor—702% Olive st 
¥e Cc A.b 
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_LEADING BOOK HOUSES. 


“The American Educational Series 
of School and College Text Books, New Graded 
Readers, Robinson’s Mathematical Series, Swin- 
ton’s Spellers, Histories, and Geographies, 
Spencerian Penmanship, Tounsend’s Civil Gov- 
ernment, Webster’s Dictionaries, &., &. 

Correspondence will receive prompt attention. 
Adaress Jno. C. Ellis, 407 N. Foarth street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 8-4-c 


Missouri Bdaition 


OF THE 


ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES. 


Double-page Map of Missouri, and 12 
Pages of Descriptive Text. 











The Special Geography of Missouri embraces 
a double-page map and twelve pages of descrip- 
tive text, with pictorial illustrations. 


THE DOUBLE-PAGE MAP 
has been drawn and engraved by the very best 
artists, and is the only School Map of Missouri 
which correctly portrays the physical features of 
every county, together with county boundaries, 
railroads, cities, towns and villages. The riv- 
ers are clearly and beautifully printed in blue, 
and the swamp lands are indicated; the Ozark 
Mountains, knolls, river hills, and every rail- 
road line in the State are shown with greater 
fullness and correctness than in any school map 
hitherto published. The map is clear, accurate, 
and well adapted to use in the school-roem. 

The Descriptive Geography, by E. B. Neely, 
A. M., Superintendent of St. Joseph Public 

Schools, is arranged after the general plan of 
the Eclectic Geographies, and forms a complete 
system of local geography. 

The Missouri edition of the Eclectic Geogra- 
yhies is furnished at the same price as the regu- 
aredition. Eclectic Primary Geography No 1, 
sample copy and introduction, 45¢; exchange, 

33c; Eclectic Intermediate Geogr aphy, Ne 2, 
Missouri Edition, %c; exchange, 66; for higher 
schools, Eclectic ‘School Geography, No. 3, Mis- 
souri Edition, $1 05; exchange, 7s8c. 
ALSO NOW READY: 

Norbon’s Chemistry ay pn copy, ec; ex- 
change, 65c. Bullet’s First Lessons in French, 
sample copy, 43c; exchange, 30c. 

Send for descriptive circulars. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO 


137 Walnut Street, Cincinnati. 
28 Bond st., New York. 


Sower, Potts, & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Dr. Brooks’ Union Arithmetic (combin- 
ing) and Standard Normal Arithmetics (separat- 
ing mental and written), Normal Algebra, Nor- 
mal Geometry and Trigonometry, Higher Arith- 
metic and Philosophy of Arithmetic, Westlake’s 
**How to Write Letters’? and ‘*Common School 
Literature,’’ Floyd’s ‘‘ Literature for Little 
Folks,’’ Montgomery’ 8 Industrial ty ge for 
Schools, Pelton’s Best Outline } «oe get ; 

Dr. Brooks’ works are unequaled Westlake’s 
books area new revelation. Catalogues free. 

ll-1 li-ll 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 
publish Hart’s German Classics for Students, 
The Hiementary and Advanced Science Series, 
School and Reference Atlasses, ranging in price 
from 75c to $13, Putnam’s World’s Progress, the 
best reading, the Manuals of History, and other 
important works for teachers and students. 

Send for descriptive catalogue. 11-16 
HOUGHTON, OSGOOD, & CO. 

BOoOsTON. 

Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 

Botta’s Handbook of Literature. 

Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 

Murdoch’s Vocal Culture. 

Pickering’s Elem. of Physical Manipulation. 

A Satchel Guide to Europe. 

Standard Editions of Dickens, Scott, DeQuin- 
cey, Macaulay, Bacon and Carlyle. 

Knight’s American Mechanical Dictionary. 

Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 

Send for catalogue. 





ll-le 

YOUNG F'OLE Ss’ 

HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STAT 


BY THOS. WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 





i6meo. Cioth. Filustrated 81 50. 


**Cempact, clear, and accurate. * * * This | 


unpretending little book is the best general his- | 


tory of the Uni“ States we have seen.’?—[Na- | 
tion. VEE & SUEPARD, 
ll-2 3¢ Vublishers, Boston. 


Harjer & Brothers publish United 
States Readers, Wilson’s Readers, French’s 
Arithmetics, Swinton’s Language Series, Com- 
fort’s German, Hooker’s Natural Science, etc., 
ete. Address W. H. V. Raymond, agent, Leav- 
enworth, Kansas. 11-2c 





SENECA FALLS 


BELL FOUNDRY. 


For Church, Academy, Fac- 
tory, Depot, Steamboat, 
Ship, Locomotive, Plant- 
ation, Fire Engine, etc. 
Sizes and Prices, with Wheel 
Hangings & Frame Complete. 


Wet with Hang’s Cost of Bell 
and framecom. and Hang’s. 





Diam. of Rell. 








No.6, 2 inches....230 pounds 25 
No. 6%, 27 inches... .340 ang 36 
No. 7, 30 inches... .400 se 50 
No. 8, 34 inches 730 ; Seog 
No. 9, 38 inches... .925 AY. chvabweneaes 130 
ALSO BELLS FOR SCHOOL HOUSES. 
No. 3, 18 inches...... 95 pounds, price — $10 
No. 4, 20 inches..... — | Ge. Baetek 12 
No 5, 23 inches...... 190 pe Fas 22 
RUMS SEY & CO., Seneca Falls, N Y.,U.S A. 
11-2 12-2 
C. B. & QR. R. 
—IS THE— 
Direct Route 
Between the East and West, running 


through cars from 


Chicago to Council Bluffs, 


Connecting with the 


Union Pacific Railroad, 


For all points in 


Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Montana, Nevada, Arizona, 


Idaho and !California. 


i$Throngh cars to Kansas City, Topeka, 
Atchison and St. Joseph. 


xFThrough cars to Houston and all points on 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas, and Houston and 
Texas Central Railroads. 


w3-It is the direct route from the West to the | 
East and the East to the West. 


All information about rates of fare will be 
cheerfully given by applying to 


D. W. HITCHCOCK, 


Gen. Wes. Pass. Agent, Chicago. 
1l-2¢ 


THE EXCELSIOR 
TEACHER’S AGENCY. 


The premptest, simplest, cheapest, most ex- 
tensive and efiicient in the country. An old and 
successful agency now enlarged and improved, 
under a new name. A branch office in nearly 
every State. School authorities desiring teach- 
ers and teachers desiring positions, should ad- 
dress, with stamp‘ (Rev.) S. W. 
General Office, Fenton, Mich. 





11-3 








A RTIST’S MANU AL, a practical guide 


to oil and water color painting, crayon 

Illustrated, 50 cents. Elocu- 

tionist’s Journal gives best standard and new 

pieces for ——= and amateur readers and | 

speakers, 10c of any newsdealer or by mail. 

JESSE HANEY & to. 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 
10-7 eomly 


drawing, &e. 





WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
WM. G. ELIOT, D. D.. Chancellor. 


This Institution offers educational facilities 
unsurpassed, if indeed equalled, in the whole 
Mississippi Valley. During the twenty years of 
its active life, it has been making continual pro- 
gress. The devotion of its friends has énabled 
the managers to add continually to its advanta- 
ges and to steadily raise its standard of scholar- 
ship and attainment. Its faculties have been se- 
lected with the greatest care mainly from the 


alumni of our older colleges. 


The University is both non-sectarian in reli- 


‘++ 2. | gion and non-partizan in politics. There is no 


lack of effort however to impress upon all stu- 
dents the priceless worth of an unblemished 
character; the reverence due to all holy things; 
and the duties involved in good citizenship. 
Its organization comprehends: 
I. The enn + Sinead inhi eindun ddiiekaiees 
° Prof. D. Arnold, Principal. 
II, Mary Institute, $udssEes 050 shen eIwaSENES 
Prof. C. 8. Pennell, Principal. 


rof. M. 8S. Snow, Dean. 
V. The Polytechnic School,........... 
rof. C. M. Woodward, Dean. 
uv. The St. cence Law School,.......... 
Prof. G. M. Stewart, Dean. 


1. The first is essentially a preparatory school 
fitting students for the College and Polytechnic 
School. It has about 300 pupils. No attempt is 
made here to put boys upon men’s work, but 
great pains is taken to teach the elements thor- 
oughly. 

Il. MARY INSTITUTE is a Seminary for 
young ladies, provided with the most thorough 
and varied instruction, so that no citizen of St. 
Louis or vicinity need send his daughter a thou- 
sand miles from home for four or five of the most 
critical years of her life, to be trained by strangers. 
It contains about 260 pupils. 

Ill. THE COLLEGE. The degree of A. B. is 
ecnferred at the completion of the four years 
course. That of A. M three years after gradua- 
tion upon the presentation of a satisfactory the- 
A liberal election of studies is allowed. 
Especial attention is paid to Modern Languages, 
English Studies and the Physical Sciences. Ef- 
fort is made to meet all the demands of the times 
for truly liberal courses of study. 

IV. THE POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL confers 
both professional and non-professional degrees, 
Itsequipment is sufficient to give full instruc- 
tion in the following 


SIX COURSES OF STUDY: 
(a) Course in Civil Engineering. 


818. 


(b) ad Mechanical Engineering. 
(e) o6 Chemistry. 

(d) ov Mines and Metallurgy. 
(e) ** Building and Architecture. 
(f) ‘* Science and Literature. 


Lest it should be thought from the great vari- 
ety of subjects included in the above that (as too 
commonly is the case) the energies of a single 
professor must be dissipated m an attempt to 
ul. several professional chairs at once, it must 
be remembered that in Washington University 





| Chemistry; 


Applegate, | 


the Professor of Chemistry teaches nothing but 
the Professor of Mining and Metal- 
urgy nothing but Mining and Metallurgy (in- 


le luding Mineralogy and Geology); the Professor 


of Physics nothing but Physics; the Professor 
of Drawing nothing but Drawing, Painting and 
Designing; etc., etc. 

On every subject the School endeavors to keep 


| pace with the most advanced in both science and 


art. Laboratory work in Chemistry, Physics, 
Assaying, Drawing and Mechanical Construc- 
tion, is a very important feature in the work of 
every year. 

soth the Polytechnic School and the College 


| are epen to young women, and in both there are 
lady students. 
| catalogue. 


For fuller information send for 


VY THE ST, LOUIS LAW SCHOOL is so well 
known that little need be said of it. Its excep- 
tionally careful teaching and strict examinations 
have gained for it a high reputation both East 
and West. 

Connected with the school is a wood-working 
shop, a machine shop, and a blacksmith shop. 
These shops are fitted up with suitable tools, and 
all students are required to learn the use of 
them, working, under competent instructors, 
from two to six hours per week. 

«>For further information, apply to the offi- 


| cers whose names ure given above. Sets of prin- 


ted examination pepece ot previous years will be 
| sent if desired. xaminations for College and 
Polytechnic Schee? “» June 11-12, and in Sep- 
tember. 10-3 





THE TURKISH BATH combines so 
much of benefit and luxury that it 
ougbt not only to be used very much 
more than it is, but it ought to be 
commended by those who have tested 
and proved its value. 

Dr. Geo. F. Adams has fitted up an 
establishment at 311 North Seventh 
Street, St. Louis, which is under his 
own personal supervision, and in 
which he employs the most careful 
and experienced attendants. 

We have taken these baths in Bos- 
ton. New York and other places, but 
we have never visited a more com- 
plete and perfect establishment than 
that of Dr. Adams’, and we speak 
from personal experience of its bene- 
fits when we commend Dr. Adams 
to the attention of our readers. 

Read what some of our leading cit- 
izens, such men as Sam’l. Cupples 
and J. §S. McFarland, say of the 
Turkish Bath in another column. 





CAMPBELL’Ss GUIDE AND STREET Mab of 
St. Louis is just issued. It shows clearly 
and accurately the wards, parks, and 
streets of the city, all indexed so as to be 
readily found, neatly colored, folded in 
pocket form, and cheap at 25 cents. Send 
for a copy. 





Diplomas. 

The St. Louis Bank Note Company, lo- 
cated in the Republican Building, have 
called our attention to samples of their 
work, both in steel plate and lithography, 
and we feel authorized in saying that they 
do superior work in Commercial and Bank 
Stationery, and especially so in the line of 
Diplomas. Order early! 





Wabash Through Line. 

Commencing April 1, the Wabash Rail- 
way willrun a Through Line of elegant 
palace sleeping and drawing-room cars, 
daily, between St. Louis and Boston, the 
longest run made by any sleeping car 
company in the world. Leaving St. Louis 
in the evening, arrive at Toledo in the 
morning, Buffalo and Niagara Falls same 
evening, New York next morning, and the 


Hub of the Universe for dinner. ‘Ticket 
office 104 North Fourth Street. 
KE. L. HALL, 


Gen. S. W. Ps ussenger Agent. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD. 
ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO. 


On and after Sunday, March 3, the St. 
Louis and Chicago through line, which 
has heretofore been run over the Vandalia 
and Illinois Central Railroad via Effing- 
ham, will be run over the Wabash Rail- 
way and Ilinois Central Railroad via To- 
lono, As the new line is only 285 miles 
long, the time offered the traveling public 
will be quicker than has ever been made 
between St. Louis and Chicago. 

First-class coaches, with all modern im- 
provements, and palace sleeping cars will 
be run between St. Louis and Chicago 
without change, and the first-class condi- 
tion of this line will enable it to make 
quick time with safety and comfort to its 
patrons. JOuN BENTLEY, Agent. 











Cairo Short Line—Through Sleeper to 
Memphis, 

On and after March 1, the Cairo Short 
Line and connections will run a through 
sleeper between Memphis and St. Louis, 
leaving Union Depot daily at 8:50 p. m. 
This is the first through car connection 
St. Louis has had with Memphis for seve- 
ral years, and should take the travel. 

Ticket office 102 North Fourth street.. 
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WE do not hold ourselves responsi- 
ble for any views or opinions express- 
ed in the communications of our cor- 
respondents. 








THAT INTERVIEW. 

O much has been said, and so 

many inquiries have been made 
for copies of the “interview” pub- 
lished in the St. Louis Evening Post 
a few days since, that at the earnest 
solicitation of a number of our friends 
we give a portion of it in this issue 
of the JouRNAL. 

We do it simply to bring the facts 
in regard to the sale and consump- 
tion of liquor and the cost of it, to 
the notice of our tax-payers. Com- 
plaint is being made continually of 
the cost of our schools. This and 
that and the other part of the school 
system is being attacked—all of them 
essential to its unity and purpose, 
aud all necessary, too, to the people— 








but the cost is cause of complaint. 
The schools give a quid pro quo for 
the money invested, the liquor traffic 
wastes, causes pauperism, vice and 
crime, this is the inevitable outcome. 

St. Louis spends over $14,000,000 
per year for liquor, and the schools 
do not cost one-half this sum. It 
seemed to us but proper to lay these 
facts before the people. In doing 
this we do not intend, at all, to com- 
mit this journal to the question of 
Prohibition. 

Several of the gentlemen associated 
with us editorially and as writers, 
honestly hold views exactly the op- 
posite of those expressed in this in- 
terview. Many of our subscribers 
also hold opposite views; these hon- 
est differences of opinion are not only 
to be tolerated and encouraged, but 
they are to be respected as well. So, 
in the publication of the interview, 
this journal is not to be in anyway 
sommitted to the question of Prohib- 
ition. M. 








SuMMER INSTRUCTION. — Harvard 
University, with probably the ablest 
faculty on the continent, opens a 
School for Summer Instruction in 


.|Science, for 1878, for teachers and 


other adults, with five courses, each 
course to last six weeks. The first 
four courses will be given at Cam- 
bridge, and the fifth at Cumberland 
Gap, Kentucky. The libraries, labo- 
ratories, collections in the museum, 
and other facilities for illustrating 
the sciences, make these sessions of 
the greatest interest to students of all 
grades. ‘ 








The Southeast Statesman says: 

“‘We see no reason for making a 
change in our State Superintendent 
of Public Schools. We are confident 
that a more energetic, industrious 
Superintendent than Dr. Shannon 
cannot be found, and don’t propose to 
change him for an untried man. This 
is one of the most important offices 
in the State, and when we know we 
have a good man we should take no 
chances by throwing him aside for 
one whose merits have not been test- 
ed. Let Dr. Shannon be his own suc- 
cessor, by all means. 


It will pay to read carefully the of- 
ficial department of the JouRNAL. 





Pror. Wo. H. Lynen, Principal of 
the Salem Academy, at Salem, Dent 
Co., Mo., sends in, almost every 
month, a good lot of subscribers to 
this journal. In his last letter, en- 
closing a list of eight names and the 
money in advance, he says: “The 
JOURNAL continues to increase in ex- 
cellence and power. I have been a 
constant reader and student of it for 
more than ten years, and no teacher 
ought to attempt to instruct the 
young without reading this or some 
other educational paper,” 

The teachers of Dent County sus- 


the attendance is good and practical 
topics and the best methods of teach- 
ing are earnestly and fully discussed 
—all the members taking an active 
part. The next meeting is to be held 
May 4th, and a full programme is 
published in the Salem Monitor, as 
well as an interesting account of the 
proceedings of the last meeting. 

The closing exercises‘of the Salem 
Academy come off June 14th, and it 
is an occasion of interest to parents 
and pupils, representing, as it does, 
nearly a dozen counties in that part 
of the State. 





The Cash Book puts the truth and 
the facts as follows: 

“The teachers—yes, and the school 
directors, toc—shoulil take the Jour- 
NAL OF EDUCATION. It costs but lit- 
tle, but, as an aid to teachers, it is in- 
valuable. Any one number is worth 
the year’s subscription. School offi- 
cers should read it, because it has just 
snch information as they need,besides 
it is a good paper to have in the fam- 
ily. Only yesterday, April 10th, two 
school officers came a distance of sev- 
en or eiyht miles to see our county 
clerk and county commissioner in re- 
gard to a special meeting in their dis- 
trict. In looking over the JouRNAL 
oF EDUCATION this morning, we find 
just such information as these men 
should have been in possession of, 
and which, if they had possessed, 
would have done away with the ne- 
cessity of a special meeting and all 
the attendant trouble. 








Now is the time to subscribe for 
the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Epuca- 





tain a thriving, profitable Institute; |. 


Hon. 8. M. Errer has been renom- 
inated for State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in Illinois. He 
has done good work, and a vast 
amount of it, during his administra- 
tion. He is competent, honest, faith- 
ful and efficient, and no better selec- 
tion could have been made by his 
host of friends than to nominate him 
for his own successor. 





A Summer School in Iowa. 

Prof. Henry Cohn, assisted by his ac- 
complished wife, has been induced to visit 
the West this summer. 

They will open a ‘‘SSumme. School of 
Languages” at the Lowa College, in Grin- 
nell, July 9th, and we take pleasure in 
calling attention to the matter thus early. 
We hope this effort will meet with great 
success. 

Grinnell is easy of access, and this 
school should draw pupils from all parts 
of the West. 








YEs, itisa woman. She is an in- 
defatigable worker, and a_noble- 
minded teacher. She shows her faith 
by her works, and edits an education- 
al column in the “Commerce Dis- 
patch.” With an hundred such wo- 
men in this part of the State as Mrs. 
Laura Scofield, every opposition to 
the public schoo) would be overcome. 

N. B. H. 





A school once endowed is as near 
immortal as any earthly thing can be. 

The history of the higher education 
of society shows that classical schools 
have had to depend on the enlighten- 
ed liberality of a few noble and gen- 
erous benefactors. 
He who plants, or aids in planting 
a Christian school of learning, may 
be sure that his agency shall yield be- 
neficent fruits, evermore accumulat- 
ing till the knowledge of Christ be 
complete in the hearts of men. 

Lhave thought I could in no other 
way more ‘effectually serve God, or 
my fellow men, than by devoting a 
portion of the property which He 
has given me to the establishment 
and ample endowment of an institu- 
tion for the intellectual, moral and 
religious education of youth.—[Sam- 
uel Willston, founder of Willston 
Seminary. 








TION. 


Never be entirely idle, 
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MISSED LESSONS. 
FRIEND of ours once said, in 
speaking of how the majority 

of people seem to crystallize, as it 
were, after their schoo] days, and 
hence to have no mental growth after 
that time, “Why, four-fifths of the 
people in the world move only 
through the friction made by the oth- 
er one-fifth in passing them.” We 
have often thought of the expression, 
and are led to believe that there is 
more fact than fancy in it. So few 
men and women seem to be in dead 
earnest about anything else than 
what they shall eat and drink and 
wherewithal they shall be clothed. 
And, consequently, so few of them 
seem to be really growing. We meet 
them after a long absence and find 
them just where they were before— 
still treading in the same narrow 
round of thought. Their horizon is 
no wider than it was years before. 
In fact it seems to us narrower, for 
just as the reading of trashy books 
weakens the mind and unfits it for 
any solid or- useful reading, so does 
the constant recurrence of narrow 
and petty thoughts seem to contract 
the mind and render it unable to re- 
ceive any broad or true ideas. 

Of late years the teaching of natur- 
al science has taken a new start. 
Since the time when Agassiz brought 
his enthusiasm for zoology, and Guy- 
vt his devotion to geography over 
from Switzerland, a great change has 
swept through our educational insti- 
tutions. Our most conservative uni- 
versities allow the natural sciences to 
claim a larger proportion of the stu- 
dent’s time than before, and even the 
primary schools do not think that 
they perform their duty if they do 
not have some oral lessons on some 
brauch of natural science. 

While, then, all our boys and girls 
are studying to some extent the laws 
and operations of nature, it would 
not be at all amies, so it seems to us, 
to call their attention to one fact 
about Nature and her laws which is 
not’ usually sufficiently brought for- 
ward, and that is the terrible earnest- 
ness with which she works. There 
is no half-way work with her, no say- 
ing one thing and then doing another, 
no holding back from the execution 
of a law because of the result. If the 
bridge is not strong enough, it comes 
down, no matter whether the train on 
it is full of passengers or not. The 
tide wave sweeps up over the rocks 
with no relenting or hesitation ; the 
earthquake changes the face of a 
country, and the tornado cuts its way 
through the village as well as through 
the forest. In another view, the roots 
of the tree find their way through the 
ground with a stern force that will 
not admit of delay. The obstacle 
must move, or it will be crowded 
aroundif it will not. The buds swell 
under the sun and rain of spring time 
and burst their close-folded sheaths. 
If the late frost comes it nips thém 
unerringly. Artery and vein are sev- 
ered when the limb is amputated,but 
they feel their way to each other again 
through branching passages never in- 





tended for that purpose. The perios- 
teum unerringly secretes the bony 
material and reconstructs the lost 
piece of bone. 

All these things the boys and girls 
learn. Shall they not also be taught 
then the earnestness with which Na- 
ture is imbued by the God who works 
in and through her? She means just 
what she says, and she persists in her 
work. She goes on about her work 
with a resolution which never fails, 
and which never sits down disheart- 
ened before difficulties. Out of them 
she always finds a way, and above 
them she springs triumphant. 

Cannot our boysand'girls be taught 
this lesson of earnestness and abso- 
lute fidelity to fore-determined prin- 
ciples while weare talking of crystals 
and geological eras, of the shape of 
the continents and the direction of 
mountain chains, of the working of 
their own bodies, of the structure of 
the lower animals, of the forms and 
growth of plants, of attraction and 
repulsion of atom and world. 

We believe that such lessons as these 
are often missed from the recitations 
in Natural Science. We cannot afford 
to miss them, nor can we afford to do 
without the corresponding earuest- 
ness of life and purpose which our 
words may awake in the souls of 
some who are to be the future men 
and women of our country. 





WHO PATRONIZETHE HIGH SCHOOL. 

N times of financial distress each 

public institution is challenged to 
show its usefulness and its right to 
exist at public expense. Thus high 
school education is frequently ques- 
tioned, and even primary schools at 
public expense meet with opposition. 
It is somewhat singular that the 
wealthy should oppose free high 
schools on the ground that the poor 
have no right to have their children 
educated at public expense in any- 
thing higher than the primary bran- 
ches of education, and at the same 
time the laboring classes of the com- 
munity should oppose free high 
schools on the ground that they are 
an aristocratic institution for the 
wealthy, who alone can afford to use 
them. The following table of occu- 
pations will show the representation 
of the different classes of people who 
avail themselves of the advantages of 
our High Schools in St. Louis. There 
are children of 


NINN #55 0cbnskcundidmeneeke sab wuwee sve 286 
Professional men (lawyers, doctors, &c. ... 170 
DEE KLAN Saheb EsGredGacahesieVeuNassesecedes 86 
PN, cCnicus chen piers we nebsse eseussdsenebace 77 
akc cicenceceneersnesieesenbenel me esiny 12 
IE .«sninke>coussaueabeadaasineses> 38 
Boarding-House Keepers, Victuallers, Sa- 
PND, . ccnnctechdtenubsbsusvesepsses'e 25 
ND in lind abaddaetakewiateesSshuktdeneset 8 
SD ics ain 5 cx ie ebdmninieen ste deeseeioens 9 
Draymen and Teamsters.................... 13 
Se nn bas bcbabe atin eseentsesssecnnsee 22 
Gardeners and Farmers.................+.... 24 
IID. i svnrancocephbandend’s ocyegssscbeuses 164 
REE i ccavkeuckbseusdobs bbsASeeheese 23 
Washerwomen and Laundresses............. 4 
OND «os ois ccvcceiuseudsetscdseds sss 61 
Re Ee yee ey 235 


Probably about one-third of the 
number enrolled in the High Schools 
may be children of wealthy parents, 





and the remaining two-thirds of pa- 
rents not wealthy, and at least half 
of whom could not afford the means 
to pay tuition. 

What is the public school to do 
for the pupils that are given up to its 
thorough training for ten months in 
each year? 

The public school, instituted by a 
tax-paying people, supported by the 
people’s money, an object of cease- 
less consideration and care in all sec- 
tions of our country, was instituted, 
evidently, for the purpose of fitting 
the youth of our land for positions 
that their special talents and tastes 
lead them to seek, or for positions 
into which circumstances may press 
them. It was instituted for body- 
culture, for mind-culture, for soul- 
culture. 

It was instituted to develop all the 
powers of the child; and the peo- 
ple, whose money pays the teachers, 
should be satisfied with nothing less. 
From the walls of the public school 
are to issue the farmer, author, ora- 
tor, painter, musician, sculptor, arch- 
itect, physician, legislator, executor, 
judge, and—teacher. 

The public school was instituted to 
fit individuals for enjoying a harmo- 
nious existence in society. and to fit 
them to lead, or to be led along the 
road of life, with wisdom. 

With such purpose in view was the 
public school instituted. With such 
purpose in view is the public school 
to-day supported, and with such pur- 
pose in view do our legislators, our 
school officers, our teachers, in bodies 
assemble to plan forthe general good 
of this, our free country’s best institu- 
tion. 


SYSTEM ENSURES SUCCESS. 








The successful teacher reduces 
everything to system with mathemat- 
ical accuracy. He knows that every 
subject has its first step, seconded by 
its evenly graduated successive steps, 
until rounded off to full completion 
by its last step. He presents these in 
their regular order, always gratified 
in finding the child-intellect capable 
of grasping and comprehending each 
new step when presented. His daily 
work is begun, continued and finished 
in systematic manner, previously 
planned, and revised as often as the 
necessities of the position demand. 

He makes a _ broad distinction be- 
tween the terms education and in- 
struction, which are usually used as 
synonymous. Instruction being in- 
formation imparted to the pupils by 
the teacher or text-book, as a means 
of feeding and strengthening the 
mental powers; education being the 
leading out, the unfolding, the devel- 
oping of all the powers of the child, 
through the medium of the intellect. 
As fuel is placed in the furnace, not 
merely to fill the furnace, but to cre- 
ate an agent whose influence shall be 
felt by all coming within its range, 
so instruction is poured into the 
child-mind, to create an agent, 
thought, that the teacher’s power of 
educating calls forth, until the little 
world around it shall feel its influ- 





ence. Storing the chambers of mem- 
ory with barren facts, and taking no 
pains to cultivate thought, to call it 
forth and send it away to revel in 
new and unexplored fields, is simply 
filling the furnace but lighting no 
fire. 

It is quite customary for teachers 
and others to consider the child-mind 
asa blank book, upon whose fair, 
white page, the teacher is to inscribe, 
each day, certain facts and figures for 
the pupil’s future use; not realizing 
that four-fifths, at least, of those facts 
will never be needed in practical life, 
and that the pupil in bending every 
energy to memorize, has had no time 
to learn how to think; the result be- 
ing no independence of thought, no 
originality; but sim»ly a memory of 
the thoughts of others. 





WHAT IS THE STATE TO DO? 


The American State has an inter- 
est in education, because the results 
of education are essential to the con- 
tinuance and perpetuity of the State 
itself—a necessity perceived even hy 
those governments which disregard 
the wishes of the governed, but a ne- 
cessity which cannot for a moment be 
overlooked in a country which in its 
government aims to reflect the will of 
its citizens. 

The real American State is, then, 
the will of the whole body of citizens 
as distinguished from the wishes of 
any individual, or of any class of in- 
dividuals; and it is this common will 
which finds expression in our laws 
when these are not merely legislative 
enactments. 

For the common good, and as an 
expression of the common will, it 
deals with education as at once the 
right and the necessity of every citi- 
zen; it seeks to develop the individ- 
ual so that he shall be educated as a 
citizen, and hence contribute most to 
the common good. 

The limits of this education are 
found in the will of the citizens, if 
these be possessed of the intelligence 
of the founders of the New England 
colonies, they will see the supreme 
interest of education and will limit 
its extent only by their ability to pro- 
vide it, and they, like the Pilgrim 
Fathers, will, by early laying a gen- 
erous foundation, cause their poster- 
ity to wield the influence of the land 
in which they live; will cause their 
States to rival Massachusetts in the 
ability and character of the men and 
women who determine the standing 
and influence of the community. If, 
on the contrary, the citizens narrow 
public interests to the possession of 
certain offices and insignia of govern- 
ment, they will cause their commu- 
nity to be noted for ignorance and 
unthrift, and in spite of any natural 
advantages, will fail to realize their 
best interests in any direction. 

The limit to public education is 
found in the means and the will of 
the community which affords it. If 
the community regards education as 
a disagreeable but necessary charity, 
the extent of the education will not 
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be great, aud its results will not have 
high value. 

If the community looks upon edu- 
cation asa right, but a right to be 
allowed only within the narrowest 
limits, its value as an instrumentality 
in the solution of social problems will 
be correspondingly small. 

If the community proposes to do 
the best by itself, it will place as 
large a limit as it may in justice to 
its other interests, and will debate 
the quality and fitness of the educa- 
tion and not its amount—it will feel 
that every dollar spent for education 
is more than a dollar gained to the 
one who spends it, both in the de- 
creased need for the expenses for 
other common interests, and in the 
increased value of every educated 
citizen. 

In this country the probable limit, 
for local communities at least, is the 
high school, and no community which 
can afford it deprives itself of this 
auxiliary to the district school. 


TOP OR BOTTOM. 





UILDING, in education, is not 

like building a house, and spirit 
gravitates in exactly the opposite di- 
rection from matter. This fact is not, 
however, generally understood. As 
that man would be considered not 
quite sane whoshould begin his house 
by the top bricks of his chimney and 
so try to build down, the would-be 
educational reformer who would do 
away with all evils in the education- 
al system by beginning at the primary 
schools, ought to be considered not 
quite in his right mind. As we said 
before, spirit, or mind, gravitates up- 
ward, not downwards and, if we 
would reform the primary school, we 
must begin at the other end, and re- 
form the High Schools. The man 
who would strike the High School 
out of the system of popular educa- 
tion is as foolhardy as he who would 
take out the foundation stones of a 
dwelling house in which he intended 
to reside. If there were not a chasm 
between the Universities and the 
High Schools, the latter would be 
what the former demand them to be, 
and in places where they are feeders 
of a University, as in Cambridge, 
Mass., for instance, they are exactly 
that. But the Grammar Schools do 
take their cue from the High Schools, 
aud the Primary Schools from the 
Grammar Schools, and if we would 
be sure that our whole system is 
working reasonably and efficiently, 
we must keep our eyes and attention 
fixed on the High School. 

When the Royal Commission ap- 
pointed to enquire into the condition 
of English girl’s schools had put to 
the experienced women who were 
giving evidence all the questions they 
could think of, Lord Taunton asked, 
finally: “Are there any other obser- 
vations with which you are desirous 
of favoring the Commissioner?” 
And Miss Wolstenholme answered: 
“We can only improve the education 
of the classes below by beginning at 


the top and improving the higher ed- 
ucation, especially that of the teach- 
ers.” 


No truer words could have been 
spoken. If we «id not value the 
High Schools for their own sake, we 
should plead for them for the sake of 
the lower sehools whose right to exist 
is unquestioned, but whose standard 
is im their hands. Existence abstract- 
ly considered, is not a great boon,and 
that the common schools should ex- 
ist, deprived of the inspiration which 
flows into them and holds them up 
from the High School is, perhaps, not 
very earnestly to be desired. 

Let us begin at the right end. Let 
us take care of the High Schools that 
they be what they should be, and the 
other schools will then take care of 
themselves. 


WHAT THE STATE MUST DO. 
DUCATION does not seek the 
futile end of equality in wealth, 
station or influence; it does not ex- 
pect,by some subtle process, to change 
the laws of life. 

It leads man to recognize (not cre- 
ate) the conditions under which he 
lives, and by an intelligent recogni- 
tion move freely and with certainty 
where now he stumbles blindly; as 
an animal he shall know the laws and 
conditions of his being, so that by 
compliance with these he shall be free 
from pain and sickness, and shall be 
the master and not the slave of his 
body; asa member of the family or 
society, he shall comprehend those 
obligations which form the foundation 
of his privileges, and consequently 
move in harmony with the law of the 
family and of the community. 

Education, then, is the normal, and 
therefore harmonious development of 
all human faculties; the harmony is 
to be tested as all proportions are 
tried, by ratio; and that develop- 
ment is harmonious in which “any 
phase of ability is but a phase of gen- 
eral ability.” 

A man, then, is completely educat- 
ed when he naturally and readily dis- 
charges all of his functions as a human 
being ; an individualis fully educated 
when he has reached the limit of skill 
possible to him as an individual ; and 
a man is properly educated in propor- 
tion as his instruction leads him to- 
wards the full possession of his facul- 
ties. 

What concern, then, has the State 
in the education of the individual ? 
The answer to this question will vary 
in form with our conceptions of the 
State, but however various the forms, 
the auswers must show a substantial 
agreement. 

The State is only an abstract term 
for the common interests, whether 
these be centered in one sovereign or 
be distributed throughout the count- 
less individuals who furnish these 
common interests. 

Under a ‘patriarchal form of gov- 
ernment, the head of the family be- 
comes an epitome of humanity and 
looks after every interest of all; un- 
der a monarch, the relation is sub- 
stantially the same; but in a Republic 
the State is limited to the care of such 
interests as by the cousent of the cit- 








izens who collect v form the State, 


are committed to the care of its offi- 
cers. 

The citizens, taken collectively, are 
the sovereign power, and a sovereign 
can know no compulsion; one of the 
functions of the State is, therefore, to 
see that every citizen has open to him 
the means of ascertaining and dis- 
charging his obligations to his sove- 
reign,and then to exact accountibility; 
it is to manage all those interests 
which belong to the community as a 
community, and whose management 
cannot be trusted to the uncertainties 
of individual effort. 


WORTH CONSIDERING. 





T seems to us that facts like the 
following, now that propositions 
are being seriously considered for re- 
ducing expenses, and the school sys- 


tem is likely to be seriously crippled | 


by reducing not only the wages of ef- 
ficient teachers, but the time is to be 
more and more limited in which 
children can altend school—we say it 
seems to us that money can and ought 
to be saved, by limiting expenditure 
in the direction of vice, and pauper- 
ism and crime, rather than in curtail- 
ing the means of education. 

In other words, shut up the saloons 
and grog-shops, and take part of the 
money—which is worse than wasted 
here—and keep open theschools. But 
to the facts. 


I send you the facts in regard to 
Prohibition in Trimble County, Ky. 
Judge A. W. Bartlett of that county, 
refused to license the sale of intoxi- 
cating drinks to any man in the 
county. This new departure, by the 
county judge, was heralded all over 
the land, and a charge of insubordi- 
nation was made, and an appeal went 
upto the court of appeal, but the 


judge remained firm; he looked at}; 
the license system in the county ; he]: 
saw the evil, and that continuously, |, 


and resolved, that by his hand, no 
more men shouid be allowed to work 
ruin among his people; that in eter- 


nity no rum-seller should hold up his |: 


license and say: ‘‘Here, Lord, is my 
authority, signed by the county judge 
of Trimble county.” The court of 
appeals sustained the judge, and 
since that day no licensed rum shop 
has been allowed by the county. 

Now mark the result: To-day 
there is not a criminal case on the 
docket of Trimble County; not a 
criminal in the jail; not a pauper in 
the county ; not a licensed bar-room. 
Last county court day, though Bed- 
ford, the county seat town, was 
crowded with people, nof a drunken 
man was to be seen in town; perfect 
order and good will reigned; no hus- 
band went home to his family drunk 
—a demon to his children. 

Men ask what good will a prohibi- 
tory law do? 

Look at Anderson County, with 
its two whisky murders in one week ; 





look at Jefferson County, with its 40 


or 50 murders a year, and 537 arrests 
in one city in the month of June 
last; look at Pulaski County, with 
her ten whisky murders recently ; 
look at Scott with her docket crowd- 
ed, and then look at Trimble County, 
free from whisky and free from 
crime, and say whether you will put 
your hand with Judge Bartlett’s, 
agaiast the license system, or in fa- 
vor of it. There are but two sides 
to the whisky question; you have to 
go with the abstainer or with the 
drunkards. Where are you, my 
brother? and what are you building 
on; is it on the side of license or 
against it? I leave you to draw your 
own conclusions, and see whieh side 
you are on. 


THE ST. LOUIS SCHOOLS. 

E are glad to present the follow- 
ing table showing the number 
of years of service of teachers in these 
schools: 





Male & 

Male. Female. Female. 

-—in 1877—, —1870— 
Less than 1 year...... 2 57 4 
BIR fac cecweicvecwas 2 48 68 
DIMER ind a: cn cecinas 2 63 72 
PW vince iicvcsspnece 4 - 49 62 
DIOR os cescsccvceses 4 54 49 
WO ao oa cavcsiuscass 1 54 59 
CHONG sick kdssiiceccsee 4 54 41 
Weis ccncacwncsangs 5 57 28 
BEE Soc occcsnsievees 5 36 26 
PPO ie viccvciccseces 2 30 16 
WP FONG. 5. i cscttecsss 4 22 24 
BR GOUER ios cacccpenceess 4 25 10 
RSOINE 6s ci dcssecccane 1 18 10 
ON c os csrdeceiusns 6 7 20 
|. eee 2 il 7 
RP POM ais caciesiccsnana 4 19 8 
FE SOTieios a sscccvavewse 3 3 5 
BE FOR hivsccsisscscncs 4 6 
WP ON iiais es sessincscas 4 10 2 
ON eee eee 2 3 3 
TP FO cc dvveccssces 1 5 3 
TR FON Sc icncdc cs ccesis 3 3 3 
SE WOIGS asks cicasiones. #0 4 1 
eee Tee 5 ea 
TBO Bios ccc onccncee a 3 1 
> 2 1 4 
Be BONN aos ccc ccscesces 1 1 1 
We PO iacccmssscicecer se 1 aa 
TE BORG a oii viececcdeve. (as 2 1 
TP SORIR i oa o ses oiicvivecas as 2 a 
DE FONG ies ic cccicsceons 1 2 te 
Disa cecdnsadaee-ws ia 1 
OD FORE ss csiciccscccces 2 re 1 
Be SOI oa indciceicaangehs. mr 1 
DORR is visccseniswee 15 653 531 


It appears that the average term of 
service for the 728 teachers whose rec- 
ord has been ascertained for this year 
is nearly 7 1-3 years, and that the av- 
erage of the male teachers included 
in the list is 11 2-3 years, while that of 
the female teachers is 6 5-6 years. The 
average term of service of our teach- 
ers (male and female), in 1870 was 
only 6 1-5 years. It is remarked that 
the term of service is longer and that 
fewer resignations occur in those pe- 
riods in which there is a decline in 
business prosperity than in flourish- 
ing periods. It is the same with all 
salaried positions. 





Is it not better for us to tax prop- 
erty in order to make intelligent, law 
abiding, productive citizens, than to 
let the people grow up limited and 
unproductive, and ignorant, and in 
consequence be obliged to care for 





and provide for them? 
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Editorial Correspondence. 
Nerosuo, Mo., April 15, 1878. 
HAVE just been to Carthage and 
completed all the preliminary ar- 
rangements for the next session of the 
Association. The Convention will be 
held in one of the finest and largest 
halls in Missouri. The city is a love- 
ly one and the people are fully alive 
to the occasion. They are delighted 
at the fact of our going among them 
in this way, and if I do not makea 
very great mistake, it will be one of 
the largest, most enthusiastic and 
most delightful sessious we have ever 
held. 
RATES ON RAILROADS. 

The Missouri River, Fort Scott & 
Gulf Railroad (from Kansas City), 
gives one and one-fifth rates. . Con- 
necting with it in Kansas the Missou- 
ri & Western, to Carthage, the same 
rates. The Missouri Pacific, M. K. & 
T., and St. L. K. C. & N., make no 
reductions, but since April 1st their 
legal rates (3 cts. per mile) makes the 
fare both ways the same as one and 
one-fifth made last year. The Hanni- 
bal & St. Jo., C. & A., C.K. 1. & Pac., 
and the St. L. & 8. F., make no reduc- 
tions. The last named, however, 
promises to make special rates from 
St. Louis provided I assure the Gen- 
eral Ticket Agent that twenty will 
attend from that point. The St. L. 
Salem & L. R. gives one-half rates, 
as docs either the Q. M. & P. or the 
M. Ll. & N.—I forget just now which. 
The other gives one and a fifth. I 
have not yet heard from the Iron 
Mountain or Couneil Bluffs roads. 

EXCURSION TO JOPLIN. 

In addition to the reduction to one- 
fifth full fare for return to any point 
on the line of the Missouri and West- 
ern Railroad, Supt. Rombauer ex- 
tends the courtesy of a free excursion, 
by special train, to Joplin and the 
great lead mines and furnaces of that 
place and Oronogo. 

RATES OF BOARDING. 

Hotela, $1 to $1.50 per day; private 
houses, $1 in some instances, and 
some will entertain free of cost, espec- 
ially lady teachers from a distance. 

THE PROGRAMME 

is nearly completed, and will be pub- 
lished in full in the June number of 
the JouRNAL. It covers some of the 
most interesting subjects ever pre- 
sented, which will be treated and dis- 
cussed by some of the best cultivated 
minds and strongest educators in the 
State. More practical work is before 
us than ever before. 

SHALL A SESSION BB HELD AT JOP- 

LIN? 

I addressed a large audience in Jop- 
lin, which earnestly requested me to 
have the Association hold a session 
one day, or evening, in that place. 
Shall we comply? I request an im- 
mediate expression, by letter, of the 
wishes of every one interested, and 
who expects to attend. Shall wehold 
the last night’s session there, or shall 
we prolong the session another day 


(Friday), and extend the programme? 
Shall we only convene, be greeted 
and respond in short extemporaneous 
speeches, or shall we decline this ear- 
nest invitation? We can reach our 
homes before Sunday, after the excur- 
sion. 

If those from a distance who intend 
to take their wives with them, or if 
lady teachers who will attend will no- 
tify the chairman of the local com- 
mittee (Prof. M. Willson) or myself, 
by the 15th of June, places will be as- 
signed them before arriving. I men- 
tion this now for fear it might be ov- 
erlooked, hereafter. 

Let all communications for me be 
sent to Jefferson City. 

Very respectfully, 
R. D. SHANNON, 
Pres’t. 8. T. A. 





“THE MISSION OF THE TEACHER.” 
E clip the following admirable 
extracts from an address de- 
livered before the Madison County 
Teachers’ Institute,at Fredericktown, 
Mo., by Judge John B. Robinson. 

We commend these sentiments to 
the attention of those who unwisely 
join in the clamor for a reduction of 
the means to educate the people. 

Judge Robinson says: “Every citi- 
zen of a government, and, more es- 
pecially of a republic, in which the 
people frame, modify or change its 
features, and conform it to the exist- 
ing exigencies and conditions of the 
people, and administer the same for 
the public weal, ought to be educated 
that he may be intelligent, and to the 
best interests of the State, discharge 
the duties which that relation entails. 
And every such government is false 
to its sacred trust and indifferent to 
its duty wheu it fails to provide a 
system competent to secure the uni- 
versal education of those on whom 
its strength and perpetuity so largely 
depends. 

Public safety demands that the in- 


may properly appreciate his duty to 
society, to his country and to his 
God ; and, also, to improve his means 
of livelihood and prevent his becom- 
ing a burden upon the State. And if 
his circumstances are such that he 
cannot avail himself of educational 
facilities at his own cost, a system 
should be provided which would se- 
cure this end, as beneficial to the 
State as to himself, without price. 
Such a system we have in our public 
schools, which deserve the fostering 
care of every friend of liberty and ad- 
mirer of true manhood in the State. 
No man whose vision is not obscured 
by a cloud of ignorance as 

‘Black as the badge of hell, 

The hugof dungeons and the scow! 

of night,’ 

and whose philanthropy and public 
spirit rarely rise above his breeches- 
pockets, will deplore the establish- 
ment and promising condition of a 
system subserving alike the interests 
of society, of State and of religion. 
For it is a fact that it has ever been 





the ignorant of mankind, and the ig- 


norant only, who, in self-imposed 
idolatry, 
‘Have bowed their knees 
To despicable gods,’ 

or become the pliant tools of wicked 
ambition.” : 

Judge Robinson also says the teach- 
er should be a paragen in manners, 
and the living oracle of morality, for 
the education of the intellectual qual- 
ities of man, without moral culture, 
only increases his capacity for evil. 
No man addicted to the use of tobac- 
co or intoxicating liquors, and especi- 
ally to drunkenness and profanity, 
gambling, or any of the popular vices 
of the day, should ever be allowed to 
darken the doors of a school-house 
with a certificate of qualification as 
teacher upon his person. The com- 
missioner or State Superintendent 
who grants a commission to such, is 
recreant alike to his oath ‘and his 
duty. The ignoramus who is with- 
out a knowledge of the elementary 
principles of his native tongue, and 
who is a stranger to every requisite 
of a genuine teacher, and who yet as- 
sumes to grapple with the responsi- 
bilities of life, is simply a disgrace to 
his race and a curse to his country. 
His efforts are but the blind gropings 
of Homer’s Cyclops, around tlie walls 
of his cave. 


‘-A stain upon the vestal robe, 
The worse for what it soils.” 


—<i- 


SUCCESSFUL TEACHING. 


BY GERTIE JOHNSON. 

With a number of such pupils, as 
before described, in his class, the 
teacher might be pardoned for con- 
sidering himself the manager of a 
menagerie. 

B. comes to the teacher with physi- 
caland moral power well developed, 








digent citizen be educated, that he | 


| but with small intellectuality. He 
| gives the teacir very little trouble, 
for the moral power holds the physi- 
jcal in check; but the little dwarf 
ishrub intellect needs a great deal of 
careful training, of hard labor be- 
stowed upon it, to bring it up to a 
tree of sufficient size to evenly bal- 
ance the other two powers. 

C. comes with physical and intel- 
lectual powers largely developed, but 
with small morality. He is noisy, 
restless, contentious, shrewd, deceit- 
ful. He has wit enough to be asuc- 
cessful bad boy. He seldom gets 
into trouble himself, generally mak- 
ing it appear that some other boy, not 
he, did the mischief. In this line he 
is @ success. 

D. comes with large morality and 
intellectuality, but his physical pow- 
ers are weak. He is bright, studious 
and good; gives the teacher little 
trouble; is usually the {good little 
boy of the school.” But he soon 
droops and fades beneath his work. 
The saplings morality and intellectu- 
ality tower far above the little physi- 
cal plant; and as they have but a par- 
asy tical existence, as the physical fails 
to support them, they wither even 
amid their brightest blooming, and— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 





there is another vacant seat in the 





school room—another little mound in 
the church yard. 

Thus, upon the scale of child na- 
ture, we might play an infinite num- 
ber of variations; but the marked 
feature of each is, that the three pow- 
ers are unequally developed. 

Such is the native material the 
teacher has to fashion; such the charge 
he has to keep. 


THE TEACHER AND HIS METHODS. 


It would be impossible in a paper 
like this to enter into a discussion of 
the minutia of methods of class drill, 
subjects taught, manner of presenta- 
tion, &c. We have only space to 
speak of a few of the leading priaci- 
ples upon which successful teaching 
must be based. 

When the teacher and the pupils 
meet as strangers, the first work of 
the teacher, like a true and skillful 
artist, is to begin the study of that 
pupil’s nature; and this study con- 
tinues until the teacher’s work with 
that pupil isended. A teacher, stand- 
ing before a strange class at the open- 
ing of the session, sees before him a 
score or more dwarfed, broken, twis- 
ted, bent, and otherwise unsymmet- 
rically developed young plants, to be 
nourished, splintered up, untwisted, 
pruned, sunned and showered, and 
thus developed into a somewhat near- 
er approach to symmetry. 

He finds that the natures entrusted 
to his care are not all distorted. 
There are some so nearly perfect that 
he gazes upon them with admiration 
and awe; while he questions himself: 

“Dare I try to improve these na- 
tures? Are not their parts in perfect 
symmetry? Havel more to do than 
furnish proper nourishment for the 
equal development of the parts, and 
tremble lest I mar their symmetrical 
proportions instead of improving 
them?” 

Would the farmer till the soil suc- 
cessfully, he must first study its na- 
ture that he may ascertain what it 
will best produce. Would the physi- 
cian heal successfully, he must first 
study the nature of his patient and 
his infirmities. Would the teacher 
teach successfully, he must first study 
the nature of his pupil. and be able to 
delineate it in an approximately ac- 
curate manner. 

This knowledge of child-nature is 
not success, but it is the key to suc- 
cess. 

THE SUCCESSFUL TEACHER INDIVID- 
UALIZES. 

In all his exercises, in his discipline, 
in presenting incentives to study, he 
does not fora moment lose sight of 
the individuality of each pupil. Be- 
fore him sit A. and B. side by side. 
A. is physically well developed, B. is 
a frail little fellow. The teacher un- 
derstands the difference, and varies 
his treatment of the two accordingly. 
C. and D. are morally dissimilar. 
They are treated according to their 
needs. E. and F. are intellectually 
dissimilar, and different methods of 
reaching the understanding are used. 
In general government, in assigning 
tasks, in grading, in accepting or re- 
jecting excuses for tardiness, absence, 
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&c., the pupil is dealt with, not ac- 

cording to fixed rules, but according 

to his individual requirements. 

THE SUCCESSFUL TEACHER SUBDUES 
BY DEGREES. 


As the woodsman fells the gigantic 
hemlock, the towering pine, and 
gnarled oak first, in clearing his 
acres of their natural forest growth, 
then fells the trees of lesser magni- 
tude, next clears off the undergrowth, 
and lastly digs up the roots; so the 
successful teacher notices the promi- 
nent faults of the pupils first, and 
aims his leveling blows at these, until 
they have disappeared; then he takes 
into consideration those of secondary 
importance; and when in the course 
of time these have yielded to his in- 
fluence, those of still lesser growth 
are subdued; and thus, slowly, step 
by step, he clears the fertile acres of 
the child-nature, ready for the blade 
of the cultivator, and the fruitful 
seeds of wisdom. He knows thatthe 
firm, steady rays of the sun are pro- 
ductive of greater results than the 
howling blasts of the tornado. He is 
a firm believer in Evolution, and 
knows that its results are reached 
through slow but steady processes. 

The successful teacher leads out the 
pupil’s thought. As the mother-bird 
flies, fluttering and trembling, hope- 
ful and fearful, around her nestling 
as it tries its new-fledged wings for 
the first time, so the successful teach- 
er watches the trembling flight of the 
new-fledged thought of the tender 
mind. 

“Teaching the young idea how to 
shoot.” 

The writer of that sentence had 
studied child-nature; had watched 
the min put forth its tender shoots 
of thought, unfold its leaves trem- 
blingly, increase them in size, seem 
to stop and make preparation, and at 
last, burst into full bloom before his 
wondering sight, while he gazed en- 
tranced upon the matchless beauty 
of the intellectual plant that had been 
nourished into full perfection. 

To sum up then: The successful 
teacher takes each pupil into careful 
consideration, as though he were to 
teach but one; he studies nature, he 
individualizes, he reduces all his work 
to system, he does not attempt to 
reach the desired results too rapidly, 
he instructs, he educates. 

And when his work on earth is 
done, we, who have known him best, 
will place upon his tomb this 


EPITAPH. 

Here lies, at rest, the body ofa 
teacher, 

Who envies, now, not any earthly 
creature; 


Who toiled on earth for many a weary 
day, 

With little save his pupils’ love for 
pay; 

Who solved some knotty problems 
’mid earth’s strife, 

Now having solved the mighty one of 
Life ; 

Who kept accounts on earth so strict 
and just, 

That when his body was consigned to 
dust, 


And the Great Book of Life was 
opened there, 

The debtor side was blank andsnowy 
fair ; 

Who walked on earth with firm and 
upright tread, 

And labored day by day for daily 
bread, 

Having, of that, at times, a scant 
supply, 

While those, less worthy, feasted 
gaily nigh;— 

Who sits, in joy, before the Master’s 
feet, 

And has the Blessed Bread of Life 
to eat! 

Ee Shen 


INTERESTING STATISTICS, 


HE work of the American Sunday 
School Union in the Valley of the 
Mississippi, during the last thirty 
years, is thus summed up by Mr. A. 
W. Corey, late Supefintendent of 
Missious for the Union. He says: 
“During the last thirty years 24,620 
Sunday schools have been organized, 
aided and visited in the Valley of the 
Mississippi by the agents of the 
American Sunday School Union,” 
and adds: “This number does not 
embrace all the schools organized in 
the Valley of the Mississippi in those 
years, only those reported to the So- 
ciety through this agency. As Super- 
intendent of the work from October, 
1845, to November, 1874—twenty-nine 
years—lI kept a regular register of all 
the schools organized and reported to 
me. The schools are located as fol- 
lows, viz.: 


, , OEE EO ET OOO ee ene 11,490 
MON io cnclewnsscotenvsrvecsts 4,043 

OWRD . cc rcccccccvcvccccscccscccee 5, 600 
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Tennessee 
California 


Indlan Territory 
Kentucky 
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OM noi snketooses 24,620 


These schools embrace 178,796 teach- 
ers and 1,266,954 scholars, among 
whom were distributed books and pa- 
pers to the amount of $258,381.12, viz: 


PIN 5c dacvedbisids ....8150,994 70 
Fee MON. cceodacs venes 57,386 42 


po) A eer er $208,381 12 


One hundred and seventy-six differ- 
ent missionaries were employed, un- 
der my supervision, for various peri- 
ods of time, in accomplishing this 
work. 

This register embraces eight large 
volumes which, by request of the Sec- 
retary of Missions, I have transferred 
tc Mr. F. G. Ensign, Secretary of the 
Northwestern Department of Mis- 
sions at Chicago. 

Previous to the date of this effort, 
there were scarcely any schools in the 
country, except those in connection 
with existing churches. In a tour of 
exploration of a thousand miles, in 
October, 1815, from Cairo to Chicago, 
aud across to Galena and Dubuque, 
thence down to Burlington, Keokuk 





and §t. Louis, I found but one mis- 


sion, or independent school, and that 
was at the old Fort Dearborn, in Chi- 
cago.”’ 

lt is estimated that more than three 
million different children have receiv- 
ed religious instruction in these 24,- 
620 schools. 
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GEOGRAPHY BY TOPICS. 








HE following may be used with 
interest and advantage as illus- 
trating the “‘topical method” of teach- 
ing geography, with a set of Guyot’s 
or Camp’s outline maps: 
1. Rivers. 
1. Classify the river systems. 
2. Description of particular rivers. 
a. Length and size. 
b. Availability for navigation. 
c. Availability for water-power. 
3. (Rivers of your State.) 
2. Lakes.- 
1. Description. 
. Uses. 
a. As yielding fish. 
b. For navigation. 
3. Climate. 

1. As determined by latitude. 

2. As modified by particular caus- 
es,—altitude, proximity to the sea or 
great lakes, winds, etc. 

3. (At the home of the pupil,—local 
geography.) 


bo 


4, Natural Advantages. 

1. (At the home of the pupil,—local 
geography. 
2. On the surface of the earth. 

a. Nature of the soil with ref- 
erence to agriculture. 

b. Forests,—nature and uses of 
the woods. 

c. Facilities for transportation 
afforded by the sea, riyers, 
lakes, etc. 

3. Within the earth. 

a. Useful minerals and metals 
—as coal, building material, 
iron, copper, lead, etc. 

b. Precious metals-—as gold and 
silver. 

4, In the waters. 

a. Sea-fisheries. 

b. Lake and river fisheries. 
5. Industries, or Occupations. 
1. Agriculture. 

a. Relative importance among 
the industries of the State. 

b. The crops raised. 

c. Statistics of crops. 

d,. Cattle, sheep and hog raising. 

2. Manufacturing. 

a. Relative importance. 

b. Articles produced. 

c. Statistics of manufactures. 

3. Mining. 

a. Metals or minerals found. 

b. Mines, to what extent work- 
ed. 

4, Lumbering. 

a. Locality of the forests. 

b. Description of the method. 
5. The Fisheries. 

a. Locality of the fisheries. 

b. Kinds of fish taken. 
6. Commerce. 

a. What is exported. 

b. What is imported. 

c. Means of trausportatiou. 

6. Internal Improvements. 





1. Railroads. 


a. Local railroads. 

b. Trunk-lines. 

2. Canals. 

3. Navigation on lakes and rivers. 

7. Education. 

1. Higher institutions. 

a. Universities or Colleges, 
(State University, State Ag- 
ricultural College, etc.) 

b. Schools of Law, Medicine, 
Theology. 

c. Normal Schools. 

2. Common and High Schools. 

a. Number of pupils attending. 

b. State Superintendent and 
Board of Education. 

c. Local School-Officers. 

8. Government. 

1. Legislative branch. 

a. Names of its ‘‘Houses.” 

b. Time of election of members. 

c. Sessions of the Legislature. 

2. Executive department. 

a. Term of the Governor, and 
time of election. 

b. Name of the present Gov- 
ernor. 

3. The Judiciary. 

a. Supreme Court. 

b. Circuit Court. 

9. Counties. 

1. County in which the pupil re- 
sides. 

10. History. 

1. Early history. 

a. Colonial period. 

b. Territorial period. 

c. Date of admission of the 
State. 

2. Subsequent growth and present 
population. 

3. Distinguished men. 

11. Cities. 

1. The Capita], and the Metropolis. 

a. Population. 

b. Advantages of location. 

c. Industries pursued. 

d. Description of striking ob- 
jects. 

2. Other leading cities. 

a. Population. 

b. Advantages of location. 

c. Industries pursued. 
BLACKBOARD ILLUSTRATIONS, OR 
PLAN FOR REVIEW. 

North America. 

I. Western Highlands—1. The Plain; 
2. Rocky Mountains; 3. Pacific Pla- 
teau; 4. Cascade Range; 5. Sierra 
Nevada; 6. Coast Range; 7. Pacific 
Slope. 

Il. Eastern Highlands.—1. Atlan- 
tic Slope; 2. Appalachian System ; 
3. Western Slope; 4. Tide Region ; 
5. Plateau of Labrador: 6. Lauren- 
tide Mountains. 

Ill. Central Plain. 1. Northern 
Slope, Arctic Plain. 2. Southern 
Slope, Mississippi Valley. 





~~ 

Supt. Geo. W. Carleton says: 

‘Every family should have a jour- 
nal of education for family reading, 
and there is no journal of the kind 
that I could recommend more highly 
than THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EpvucATION. Itis published month- 
ly, simultaneously at St. Louis and 
Cape Girardeau. Professor C. H. 
Dutcher, of the Normal School at the 
Cape, is one of the editors. No teach- 
er should be without this journal, 
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THE SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVERSITY. 


HIS Institution for the training of 
teachers for the Public Schools 
of the State, is located at Carbondale, 
Illinois, and was opened in 1874. 
Since that time something over 900 
pupils have received instruction, and 
about 500 of this number have al- 
ready been teaching more or less in 
the State. 
The faculty, an able, effective, and 
harmonious one, consists of 
ROBERT ALLYN, 
Principal and Teacher of Mental Sci- 
ence, Ethics and Pedagogics. 
CYRUS THOMAS, 
Teacher of Natural History and Cu- 
rator of the Museum. 
CHARLES W. JEROME, 
Teacher of Languages and Literature. 
JOHN HULL, 
Teacher of Higher Mathematics. 
¢ ALDEN C. HILLMAN, 
Teacher of Astronomy, Arithmetic, 
and Principal of the Preparatory 
Department. 
DANIEL B. PARKINSON, 
Teacher of Natural Philosophy and 
Chemistry ; Lecturer on Applied 
Chemistry. 
JAMES H. BROWNLEE, 
Teacher of Reading, Elocution, Pho- 
nics, Vocal Music and Calesthenics. 
GRANVILLE F. FOSTER, 
Teacher of Physiology, History and 
Geography, and Librarian, 
MARTHA BUCK, 
Teacher of Grammar, Etymology and 
Book-Keeping. 
HELEN M. NASH, 

Teacher of Drawing, Penmanship, 
French and German. 
ELLEN M. COURTNEY, 
Primary School. 

NETTIE H. MIDDLETON, 
Assistant in the Museum. 

This faculty were also assisted the 


last term, by the following “Pupil- everywhere seen and felt. 


teachers :”’ 


ans, Arista Burton, James H. Lacey, 
John G. Sims, John T. McAnally, 
Wallace E. Mann, Sarah Saul, Ellen 
M. Courtney, Wm. U. Robinson, John 
Marten, George Kennedy, Jr. 

The building, an elegant and impos- 
ing edifice, is built of brick, in the 
Norman style of architecture, with 
trimmings of sandstone, in two col- 
ors. Itis 215 feet in length, and 109 in 
width. It has a basement story 14 
feet in the clear; two stories, one 18 
feet, the other 22 feet, and a Mansard 
story 19 feet. The basement is devo- 
ted to the apparatus for heating and 
for a chemical laboratory, and for ex- 
ercises in unpleasant weather, and as 
a residence for the janitor. The Man- 
sard is for lecture hall, library, mu- 


seum, art gallery, and rooms for lite- 
| rary societies. 


The other two stories 
are for the purposes of study and rec- 
itations., 

our 


public school 





|the necessity of a training school for 
|our teachers, and this one seems to be 


/doing a remarkably successful work 


in this direction. We looked carefully 
through every room in the building 
during our late visit, and the thor- 


ough, conscientious, systematic, hard 


work done by both teachers and pu- 
pils left a most favorable impression 
upon our mind—which was materi- 
ally strengtheiied by a conversation 
on our return trip with Gov. Cullom 
of Illinois, who said there was nota 
school district, or scarcely a home in 
all the southern part of the State but 
what had been greatly benefited by 
these better methods of instructio 


_—and the order, the culture, the 


training, the refining influence of 
these schools, said the Governor, is 


They design to give all the pupils | 


the 
| words, reading and defining, writing, 
No one who has given the subject of | 
system much 
thought, will question for a moment’! 


William H. Warder, Charles E. Ev- |thorough instruction in the element- 
|ary and higher portions of the course 


of study, and, indeed, to fit the stu- 
deut by knowledge and discipline for 
the practical duty and work of a 
teacher—to give also opportunities of 
observation and trial, to every one 
passing through the course, so that he 
shall not be a novice in his calling 
when he enters the school room. 
With this idea in the mind every 
branch prescribed to be taught in the 
common and high schools of the State 
is carefully studied, from the alpha- 
bet to the highest range of philoso- 
phy. Accuracy and thoroughness are 
points demanded in every recitation, 
and drills upon the elements are not 
shunned as though one gained some- 
thing by slurring over them. We 


| were especially pleased to observe 


the careful attention bestowed upon 
spelling and pronouncing of 


drawing and calisthenics. 

The course of study as well as the 
methods of instruction seemed to vs 
to be planned not only to give infor- 
mation, but to assist in self-control 
and discipline. 

If we should specify, as we should 
like to do, many of the good things 
we heard brought out in several clas- 
ses, our article would run far beyond 
its proposed limits. 

We hope tax-payers, school officers, 
members of the Legislature, and oth- 
ers, will visit and see for themselves 
how large, and grand, and profitable, 
and far-reaching this work is. 

A very profitable investment of 
time and money Illinois will find this 
institution to be under its present 
able, devoted, and efficient corps of 
instructors. 

To be admitted into the Normal 
School, pupils must sign a certificate 
promising to teach in the schools of 
Illinois three years, must pass an ex- 


amination before the County Super- 
intendent or the Faculty of the Uni- 
versity, such as would entitle them to 
asecond grade certificate, and they 
must agree to obey all the rules of 
the Institution as to order, prompt- 
ness, cleanliness, &c. A small fee for 
incidentals may be charged, from 25 
to 50 cents per week, but the tuition 
is virtually free. Board. can be had 
from $3 50 upwards, but by going 
into a club young men can board for 
$2 50 per week. 

Carbondale is a beautiful city, easy 
of access by the Illinois Central or 
Grand Tower & Shawneetown Rail- 
read. Its principal streets are lined 
with elegant residences, betokening 
refinement and culture. No intoxi- 
cating drinks are openly sold in the 
city, and parents can feel] that every 
possible influence for good will be 
thrown around the pupils in the 
school and in their homes. 

Dr. Allyn, the President, is a man 
of large experience in educational 
matters, a ripe scholar, a good execu- 
tive officer, and a Christian gentle- 
man. 
~ The students have organized two 
literary societies for purposes of mu- 
tual improvement, the ‘‘Zetetic Soci- 
ety,” and the “Socratic Society.” 
They meet once a week. These af- 
ford one of the best means of culture, 
discipline and instruction in the prac- 
tical conduct of business. They have 
commenced the foundations of libra- 
ries, and deserve the patronage of the 
students and their friends. 

As the object of our visit was not 
only to look through the Institution, 
but to lecture before these societies 
and their friends, it may be well to 
close by quoting what the Observer 
said of 

MERWIN’S LECTURE. 


“One of the University students did 
himself and the Institution credit by 
sending the following dispatch to the 
Globe-Democrat. Such lectures and 
notices bring the University and the 
city to the favorable notice of thous- 
ands of the best people in the coun- 
try. We commend the young man 
who is doing this Institution such an 
essential service.” 


CARBONDALE, IIl., March 21.—J. B. 
MERWIN, editor of the American 
Journal of Education, delivered an 
eloquent lecture at the Southern Illi- 
nois Normal University this evening, 
on the subject of ‘‘Implements—or 
what we do the Work of the World 
With.” Fully 500 persons were pres- 
ent, and the large and commodious 
hall was crowded by the elite of the 
city ; and by the quietness which pre- 
vailed during the rendition of the 
more philosophical portion of the lec- 
ture, and by the frequent bursts of 
applause as the speaker reached the 
climax of his argument, showed the 
close attention paid and the apprecia- 
tion of his hearers as well. The lec- 
ture was one that has been delivered 
but a few times, and Major MERWIN 
gave proof of the mastery he had 
gained over the subject by the manner 
in which he handled the different di- 
visions into which it was separated. 
At the close he was roundly applaud- 
ed by as thoughtful and sympathetic 
audience, with the possible exception 
of that which listened to Bayard Tay- 
lor, as ever collected around a speak- 





er’s chair in this city. 
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KANSAS. our State Teachers Association, | and by allowing him four ordinary 


ON. Allen B. Lemmon, the able 

and efficient State Superintend- 

ent of Public Instruction of Kansas, 

proposes a scheme which promises to 

add greatly to the efficiency of the 

schools of Kansas, and to the interest 
of the 

STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
also, which convenes at Atchison, 
June 24, 25 and 26. Weare glad to 
recommend this proposition thus ear- 
ly. 

Prof. Lemmon says most teachers 
require of their pupils occasional 
written exercises in study, recitation 
and examination. The value of such 
exercises is unquestioned. It is pro- 
posed to use these exercises as mater- 
ial for an educational exhibit that 
shall show the people who pay the 
taxes what is actually being done in 
all the classes of every grade of 
schools in the State. 

The collection will be divided into 
three sections, viz. : 

1. Common or country-school work. 

2. Graded- school work, and 

8. The work of higher institutions 
of learning, including the State Uni- 
versity, State Agricultural College, 
Normal School, denominational col- 
leges. 

To make such a collection valuable, 
the work should be prepared on a 
plan that should be followed strictly 
by all participating. To aid in secur- 
ing uniformity of work, the State 
Superintendent suggests the following 
rules : 

1. All exercises shall be prepared 
on paper uniform in size and ruling. 

2. The work should be collected by 
classes, and every member of the class 
should be represented. 

8. Use pen and ink in making all 
written exercises. 

4, Specimens of work should be 
collected from time to time as the 
teacher thinks best. These should il- 
lustrate—(a) methods of study, (b) 
recitations, (c) examinations. Dur- 
ing a term, every member of each 
class should be required to prepare 
several papers. 

5. Students should not be given 
time for special preparation for this 
work, but the papers should show the 
avcrage work of each pupil. Teach- 
ers should require their students to 
be prepared to ‘‘put themselves upon 
the record” at any time. By so do- 
ing, they can make the preparation of 
these exercises an excellent incentive 
to study. 

6. In assigning a written cxercise in 
study, recitation or examination, the 
teacher shonld announce the time to 
be given for its preparation, and at 
the expiration of that time he should 
collect all papers and note the exact 
time in which they bad been prepared. 

In this way the work can be made 
a very interesting part of a school ex- 
amination, and it will give parents 
and others a better idea of the teach- 
er’s methods, and the actual progress 
made by pupils. 

Is it not possible to make the collec- 
tion of work an interesting and valu- 
able feature of the next meeting of 





which will be held at Atchison June 
24th, 25th and 26th? If you think so, 
and you are willing that your work 
shall be compared with that of oth- 
ers, you are requested to make sucha 
collection at once. Attend the meet- 
ing of the Association, and bring 
your “fruits”? with you. If uuable 
to be present at the meeting, send 
your work by express, addressed to 
the State Superintendent, and it will 
be placed on exhibition. It is pro- 
posed to place the collection in the 
office of the State Superintendent at 
Topeka, where it may be examined at 
any time. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL. 
+ ew following points on the ‘High 
School” and its necessity, we 
take from an able paper lately pre- 
pared and read by H. H. Morgan: 

The question of a high school may 
be considered by three classes of citi- 
zens. 1. Those who are indifferent to 
education in itself, and consent to 
public education only because it is a 
sociological need. 2. Those who be- 
lieve in education by itself, but who 
look upon public education as a gift 
and not asaright. 3. Those who be- 
lieve in education as a right as well 
as a political necessity. 

To the first class (those who regard 
only the political need), the defence 
of a high school must rest upon the 
superior economy of a system of 
schools which includes a high school. 
It can be shown that equal efficiency 
can be secured with less expense by 
this organization than by a system of 
schools which omits this auxiliary. 

A high school will in this light be- 
come an economical device. Its claims 
will readily be acknowledged by all 
who can understand that it is always 
cheap to spend a hundred. dollars in 
one direction if by so doing one can 
save an otherwise necessary outgo of 
one hundred and fifty. 

The method of substantiating such 
a statement is two-fold: 1st, to show 
that from the nature of the case the 
claim is valid; 2d, by showing, that in 
actual working the mismanagement 
of the unskillful does not vitiate this 
claim. 

From the nature of the case, we all 
know that the modern discovery 
called the division of labor, has de- 
creased the expense while increasing 
the efficiency of the work to be done; 
we all know that the extent to which 
this division is to go is determined 
solely by the amount of work to be 
done and the superior economy of 
distributing the labor. 

In alarge dry goods business it is 
found by experience, as well as by 
calculation, that the work can be 
handled most efficiently and at the 
least expense by employing relatively 
few superior men who shall be able to 
use to advantage cheaper labor. 

If the book-keeping should require 
the constant services of five men, 
whose average salary was $1,500, that 
the work would be more efficiently 
and more cheaply done by employing 
one superior man ata salary of $2,500, 








clerks at salaries of $1,000. 

The whole order of business de- 
pends upon the axiom that a good 
head can use many hands more deftly 
and with less expense than many 
hands can work without a head. 


In all well-organized business, there- 
fore, the party most directly interes- 
ted has merely to see to it that his 
subdivisions are not excessive, and 
that in each department the head and 
the hands are to justify their exist- 
euice by turning out the best results at 
the least expense. 

Upon this principle rests the various 
grades among school officers. 1st, the 
superintendent—the head of the whole 
organization; 2d, the principals of 
the various grades; 3d, the. teachers 
other than principals. Upon this idea, 
known by experience to be a sound 
one, rests the grading in schools. As 
a matter of economy, as well as of 
efficiency, it is found expedient to 
classify the work to be done. Hence, 
in the public schools, where the num- 
ber of papils is so large as to justify 
classification, the authorities begin 
by creating the primary grade, and in 
the least advanced communities ex- 
tend this grading through what would 
be the sixth or seventh grade of the 
St. Louis District Schools. The limit 
is determined by the number of ’chol- 
ars, and this in turn by the size and 
progressiveness of the community. 


Whether the various grades are col- 
lected in one building, or whether, as 
in our own city, we have two or more 
classes of school houses, is to be de- 
termined solely by the question of 
convenience and economy. 

In a small town, whose population 
justifies only @ public school, instead 
of public schools, the small number of 
pupils may compel one man to be su- 
perintendent, principal of the high 
school, principal of the normal school, 
principal of the grammar school, and 
teacher in each of the grades below 
the highest. Still even in this case a 
modicum of the full school work is to 
be done as well as the circumstances 
will admit. The same thing is true 
of our private schools, in which the 
number of pupils is so small that, at 
their best estate, the classes are put 
under different teachers in the differ- 
eut grades, but range from the pri- 
mary scholar to the college student. 

The application to our subject then 
lies here: Is there a sufficiency of 
high school work to justify the exist- 
ence of such a grade? 

But the objector may say, “I do not 
question the existence of a sufficient 
number to justify the existence of the 
grade, but I do not see why the work 
should be done at all.’”? This objec- 
tion might be urged alike by those 
who consider public education merely 
as a political need, and by those who 
regard public education asa gift. It 
will thus be necessary to reply to the 
objection here, and to refer to the re- 
ply when considering the views of the 
second class. 

“The auswer to those who doubt the 
necessity of the work, must be a pre- 
sentation of this necessity. This ne- 


cessity, briefly stated, is that a high 
school exerts upon the grammar 
school a leverage which could not be 
obtained so economically by any other 
instrumentality, and which without 
the grammar schools therefore be- 
come a less defensible expense. It 
will be admitted that in proportion 
as the grammar schools do efficiently 
whatever work the community thinks 
proper to have them attempt, that 
they have their validity, and hence, 
that in so far as they are inefficient, 
no matter how small their cost, they 
must become an extravagance, inas- 
much as extravagance is waste and 
not necessary expenditure. 

The question then turns upon the 
same argument of increasing the effi- 
ciency (not the variety) of the work, 
while decreasing the total expense. 

The argument must be as before, 
that the leverage gained by a high 
school grade is necessary for the load 
to be lifted and not for the employ- 
ment of the lever; that the grammar 
school demands a high school, and not 
that a high school requires the gram- 
mar school; that the grammar schools 
determine the necessity for a high 
school, and not that a high school 
needs the grammar school; that a 
high school exists for the grammar 
schools, and not that the grammar 
schools exist for a high school. 

This leverage can be shown in sev- 
eral ways: Ist, it is evident that, for 
a large number of schools, it is cheap- 
er and more wise to recognize the 
business truth of the division of la- 
bor, and to employ as few as possible 
of the highest grade. 

To illustrate, it is cheaper and more 
effective to have one principal and 
many assistants, than to have several 
principals; it is cheaper and more ef- 
fective to have relatively few “first 
grade”’ schools, and to let the increase 
be in the “lower grades” of the sys- 
tem. All this is readily recognized 
inthe grades below that of a high 
school, and no one has been found to 
object to a classification which is its 
own defense. 

But the same principle applies to a 
high school grade which enables one 
to employ less expensive aid than if 
the amount of money expended upon 
the high school grade was distributed 
throughout the other grades, for with- 
out a principal in the grammar 
schools, his special abilities must be 
procured at greater expense through 
the grades now under his charge; 
without a superintendent, the work 
must be done ata larger expense by 
the principals, and without a high 
school, the work in which co-opera- 
tion is now possible, must be done at 
a greater expense and less efficiently 
by the rest of the organization. 

As a matter of practical experience 
it has been found in communities that 
the work was improved in quality, 
and that it cost less with a High 
School course than without it, despite 
the fact that misconception of the 
true office and relation of a high 
school have in many cases led toa 
mismanagement which prevents our 
seeing the results in their clearest 





light. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Then when I have more carefully 
analyzed such uncraving natures, 
when I see the cold steel glitter in 
their eyes, men and women who ask 
no counsel, who crave no sympathy, 
who shrink from no purpose but 
dread of unpopularity, then I’d rath- 
er live to suffer pain— 

**I’d rather be the glad, bright, leaping foam 

Than the sluggish sea.’’ 

While I admit to have been the 
victim, during my teaching, to the 
tyranny of some of the most unscru- 
pulous,ignoraut class of men that ever 
cumbered the earth, men destitute of 
all the finer instincts of nature and 
the laws of common politeness, (and 
itis sad to think such men invaria- 
bly seek the office of school director 
or trustee as an honorary position, 
wherein they can make their power 
felt to some other than an unfortunate 
wife or child). 

While I have witnessed this and 
more, I have been fortunate in the 
one thing of coming into intimate re 
lation with many strong and worthy 
men, Whom it is strength to know; 
and to no one could I more willingly 
resign you, my dear girl, than to my 
friend whom you love. He is a noble 
man; a grand, towering spirit. 

Yes, I believe in your Atlantis,” 
and a merry smile played around the 
face of Mrs. Matheny, for suddenly 
she recalled a letter of recent date 
from Prof. Hayward inquiring of 
herself and Margaret, recommending 
also a situation in a Southern State 
where he is now traveling. The key 
to all of which she now held. 

“That night there was a blinding 
snow and bitter cold,’”’ pursued Mar- 
garet, still dreaming. 

“To-night, sister, is star light and 
warmth, the air is soft with coming 
Spring—” 

Moving to the open organ, Mrs. 
Matheny lightly touched the keys, 
whilst Margaret sang in a low, sweet 
symphony— 

**Ohl what wakest thou in the heart, O Spring? 

Thou bringest me flowers, thou bringest me 


songs, 
Bring back the love I have lost.’’ 





CHAPTER IV. 


MADE PERFECT THROUGH SUFFER- 
ING. 


As singing after silence is, or sun- 
shine after rain, 

So may the lesson be that tells the 
blessedness of pain ; 


For only at the ending of the jour- 
ney lies the crown ; 

And none see all its light but they 
who on its light look down. 


Life’s labor won is never won until it 
first be lost; 

As priceless things most priceless are 
when bought at priceless cost. 


The sorrow and the sinning that 
are o’er shall point the way 

That leads us from a darkening past 
into a brightening day. 


Though still, as in the past, the night 
is fixed before the morn; 

The loftiest loves in sorrow still must 
deepest down be born. 


Not all on page of parchment, or on 
monumental stone, 

The records have been graven that 
the universe hath known ; 


God still is writing gospels in the 
lives of those who sin, 

E’en while their hearts refuse to let 
the graver’s chisel in. 


Though all have sinned, and still 
they sin, it shall not be in vain 
That any human heart has drunk 

the dregs of pain; 


Or not in vain the sky of life is dark 
with clouds of woe, 

While all its misty mountain tops are 
clad in trackless snow ; 


The light shall shine out brighter, 
when at last it flashes through ; 

And ever more the old shall be the 
pathway of the new. 


So all the earth-born anguish and 
the hurts of wicked men, 

Which came without deserving, 
wounding ever and again, 


(While the silence of our struggle 

grew the deeper with each wound), 
Shall the meaning bring we searched 
for, when the clue at last is found. 


Let life lose all its gladness and its 
nights have not a star, 

Let no human heart give answer 
and no hand the gates unbar, 


We will one day greet the angel where 
the stone is rolled away 

And all Night and Death is yanquish- 
ed by the brightness of the Day. 


The months arereleutlessly passing 
away, and the two friends find their 
home in a Southern City, not, as they 
had hoped, in the capacity of teach- 
ers, but whither they have gone in 
anticipation of renewed health to the 
younger, while an unselfish and se- 
cret motive in behalf of her friend, 
finds place with the elder, that of cas- 
ually bringing together the lovers— 
Margaret and Charles Hayward. That 
their love was mutual she did not 
doubt, as she remembered many little 
incidents, which to her then were 
meaningless. 

Looking out upon the receding 
shadows, as they lengthened over the 
land to the waters beyond, the frail 
maiden sighs:- 

“Another day! Shall I see him 
ere the end has come ?” knowing ful! 
well that but few suns should set un- 
til she would reach the “hither shore.” 

‘*His letters bid us expect him very 
soon,”’ replied her faithful attendant 
hopefully. At peace in the hope, she 
turns to rest and to sleep. 

Careworn and sorrowful, powerless 
to stay, even for a day, the ravages of 
a disease that is rapidly claiming its 
victim, Mrs. Matheny wakens in the 
early dawn and, while yet the earth is 
bathed in dew, seeks comfort at the 
shrine of Him who heareth our cry. 
She wanted sympathy—human sym- 
pathy—and has unconsciously wan- 





of prayer, where in sacerdotal robes 
presides one of His holy ministers. 

Ah! Eloise, is it necessary to tell 
whose voice it is sends healing to thy 
stricken soul? 

“There are times when hands touch 
ours, but only send an icy chill of un- 
sympathizing indifference to the 
heart ; when eyes gaze into ours, but 
with a glazed look, which has no 
power to read our inner-self; when 
words pass from our lips, but only 
come back as an echo reverberated 
without reply through a dreary soli- 
tude ; when the multitude throng and 
press us, and we cannot say, as Christ 
said, ‘Somebody hath touched me,’ 
for the contact has not been between 
soul and soul, but only between form 
and form.’’ How this lonely woman 
felt the truth of these words, as the 
speaker continued : ‘“‘“——and the trial 
comes to them, not in the shape of 
fierce struggles, but of chill and utter 
loneliness, when they are called upon 
to labor for the development of a 
truth which has not yet found lodge- 
ment in the breasts of others, or to 
perform some duty on which the 
world looks coldly.”” He spoke of the 
deep humanity of the soul of Christ, 
of the finer sensibilities of His affec- 
tionate nature which stood in need of 
sympathy; that he gave sympathy to 
others and wanted sympathy in re- 
turn: who, in the Trial hour, could 
not bear even to pray without human 
presence, which is “the reminder and 
pledge of God’s eternal presence.” 

The fearful discoveries she had 
made of the insecurities of all that is 
earthly, and that life is real and many 
forms of social and religious existence 
hollow, had broken up her old moor- 
ings, and her soul was drifting, drift- 
ing, drifting into the strange infinite 
of God. Her heart was touched; 
with bowed head, low bent, her spir- 
it gave one wail of anguish, and the 
long pent-up tears flowed freely, as 
the last word of the speaker rang out. 
so clear, so full of faith, “Yet am I 
not alone, for the Father is with me.” 


Of the life of Paul DeLacroix but 
little was known to the world beyond 
that already given; he and Dr. Ray- 
mond were friends, which in itself 
was sufficient ; unexpectedly to both 
he came to Aubery, as suddenly was 
hastened elsewhere. Once he had 
ventured a polite note of kind inquiry 
to Mrs. Matheny, but none came in 
return to break the silence which now 
lay between them like a gulf of Hades. 
What a long time it sometimes takes 
to get ‘answer back from the other 
side that all is well! The inflexible 
cannot be bent to our liking, nor 
could he avert the power this woman 
held over him: he was holding out 
his hands in dreams, and praying, 
while awake, for restoration and 
| peace. She possessed a wand with 
| which to drive back the clouds, hold- 
ing a torch for his feet when the night 
|should come around him. But many 
| difficulties had to be removed, each 
had a work to accomplish ere he 
should come “to find his soul.” 

There is a love which is not love 





dered in at the open doors ofthe house | °Mly of the thoughtless and young ; a 





love developed by sorrows and trials ; 
the eyes see it not in beauty of form, 
nor do the ears hear it in music of 
foi m, nor do the ears hear it in music 
of voice. As the years grow apace 
and the homeliness of features mars 
what was once young and fresh it is 
not deterred; a love which only high 
and noble natures conceive ; a love of 
soul for soul, anticipating nothing 
from this life and its ties, but a look- 
ing beyond to that perfect Elysium 
where all is Love, for Love is God. 


Eloise Matheny was uow happier 
than she had believed possible for her 
to ever be in earth life. Paul’s voice 
had called her back to God; she re- 
called the sounds as one catches at re- 
membered strains of music ; whether 
they ever met again, she thanked him 
for the divine moments wherein he 
had taken her into a higher realm of 
thought and left her at the Cross of 
Christ. The memory was a blessed 
one. 

The door opens! Eloise knew the 
footsteps of Paul DeLacroix. Noone 
else is there. 


.“‘Sunset is burning like the seal of God 


Upon the close of day.” 

A sunlight falls on both, and the 
spell of it enters into the heart of 
each. Alone: but the world could 
not give fuller or more royal compan- 
ionship. 

“Eloise,” and he took one hand in 
each of his, “I have stood amid thou- 
sands, but never felt my soul more 
strongly attended than at this mo- 
ment. I have listened to the applause 
of the multitude when some poor 
thing I had thought touched their 
hearts; but never until your eyes 
looked finally their full meaning did 
I comprehend what earthly compan- 
ionship was. My ‘open sesame’ had 
been often spoken, but no one knew 
my language. At last I find an ear to 
understand my voice, an eye to an- 
swer mine, and a heart to thrill the 
same to inspiration as my own. If 
you only knew how you sublimate all 
my powers, you would not forsake 
me; if [am ever anything in the fu- 
ture, under God, it must be by your 
inspiring; if I go down, it may be 
because you do not reach out your 
hand to call me back.” 


A drawn dagger pointing at the 
heart of Mrs. Matheny would not 
make her tremble with fear more than 
did these words. She felt her own 
unworthiness ; the purity of his life, 
so white his soul, that she might not 
enter his presence with an angry or 
unholy thought; whose friendship for 
her had been a consecration. He, 
who knew her errors, faults, sins, 
withal put out his hands asking her to 
lead him. She knew that out of the 
bitter will come the sweet if we but 
possess ourselves with patience, and 
thus replied : 

“No, you will not go astray; you 
will not fall into the pit of despair 
and recklessness; my own precious 
friend, I love you too well to believe 
that. Your hands have held mine—. 


Go: keep them pure till we meet in 
heaven; life is short, heaven is for all 
eternity ; live for that,’”’ and a tear of 
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pain, trembling for a moment upon 
her pale cheek, fell upon the clasped 
hands. No further assurance was 
needed that her heart was his, what- 
ever her judgment should decree. 
Then and there they spoke of the 
past, of Margaret. Ah, gentle, loving, 
fated Margaret, too soon thy life was 
sealed! Strange angel of light, sent 
to earth, gone back to Him who gave, 
ere the world’s sin should mar thy 
spotless soul ! 

To him, Eloise first breathed her 
troubled conviction that this, the sis- 
ter of her adoption, was the child of 
her unfortunate marriage. Could 
Paul take this woman as his own— 
this woman of sorrow, bear with her 
the shame and remorse of all her life? 
Could he acquit her of sin? this fated 
soul? Drawing her more closely to 
him, gently shielding, as it were, from 
all future care, he cried out, 

“Rivers may dart across my path, 
measureless mountains kiss the very 
stars, if you do not forsake me, I can 
pass through and over all. Will you, 
my royal one, accept the love I offer?” 

And Eloise Matheny murmured, 
“God pity and forgive! Take our 
two hands in thine own, lead us in 
thy very presence chamber. 


‘Whatever on my heart may fall, 


Tlove him, and Jrisk it all.” ” 


* * * * * 


A tall white marble, the offering of 
a noble heart, marks the last resting 
place of Margaret Livingston, the 
grave wherein is buried the earthly 
love and hope of Chas. Hayward. 
He came but to find the Spirit return- 
ed to Him who only knoweth the mys- 
terious workings of earth-life. In si- 
lence he weeps until 

rf the angel may 
Roll from the door the stone away.” 
(The end.] 


<i 
—_— 


Pror. C. H. DutcHeEr, Principal of 
the Southeast Normal School, writes 
that as a result of the labors of Hon. 
R. D. Shannon, the State Supt. and 
other school officers and teachers, 
‘More Institutes are arranged for in 
that part of the State during the va- 
cation, than the workers and lecturers 
at his command can attend to. Who 
will come and help us ?—he asks. 

A good sign that; it shows, too, 
what can be done when the teachers, 
editors and the people take hold. Let 
us hear from others. 


Some of the representatives from 
Southeast Missouri boast that they 
aided in cutting down the appropria- 
tion to the Norinal Schools, and that 
now that appropriation must be en- 
tirely eut off. The canvass for State 
officers will soon begin. Teachers, in 
the name of the Normal Schools, in 
the name of public education, in the 
name of the best interests of your 
country, in the name of the nobler 
impulses of humanity, see to it that 
school men are elected. Do not let 
them deceive you. Have an unequiy- 
ocal expression, and let that be in fa- 
vor ef the Normal and Public Schools 
before you vote for any candidate for 
the office of representative. 

N. B. H. 














ILLINOIS 

Has plenty of timber from which to 
select a State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

This office ought to be taken out of 
aby Mixture with party politics. 

A good man has already been nom- 
inated by one party. 

DR. ALLYN, 
President of the Southern Illinois 
Normal University at Carbondale, is 
aman of large experience, fine cul- 
ture, and great executive ability— 
but he should not by any meaus be 
spared from the great and necessary 
work he has in hand—a work too, 
that all testify he is doing most admi- 
rably. 
PRESIDENT BATEMAN 
of Knox College, has been spoken of, 
and no better man for the position, as 
long experience proves, could be 
found. We fear he too would decline 
to be a party candidate. Then there 
is our friend 
PROF. JAS. P. SLADE, 

who for twenty years past has been 
connected with education in various 
important capacities in the State— 
teacher, city superintendent, county 
superintendent, a regent of the Uni- 
versity, we believe, and in all posi- 
tions, and under all circumstances, 
has been fully equal to the discharge 
of any and all duties devolying upon 
him. It would be an act of justice, 
if achange should be made, to take 
up an honest, competent, strong, tried 
and true man from the ranks, and let 
him add to his already well-earned 
fame, that of an executive and ad- 
ministrative officer. No man more 
honest or competent need be looked 
for—if these are the qualities in de- 
mand, and they certainly are in this 
office. 

There is a long list of other names, 
but only one man can be elected. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 

Pror. C. M. WoopwaARD, Dean of 
Polytechnic School, Washington Uni- 
versity, makes both a wise and a 
practical suggestion in recommending 
the formation of a “ mechanical 
course.”’ He says it is very well un- 
derstood that many students cannot 
wisely undertake the full course of 
intellectual study we have laid down 
for regular classes. Our require- 
ments for admission are high, but our 
standards of promotion and gradua- 
tion are still higher. It occasionally 
happens that students who have spec- 
ial aptitudes in certain directions find 
great difficulty in mastering certain 
subjects in other directions. In such 
eases it is often the best course to 
yield to natural tastes and so assist 
tle student in finding his proper 
sphere of work and study. A decid- 
ed aptitude for handicraft is not un- 
frequently coupled with a strong 
aversion to and unfitness for abstract 
and theoretical investigations. There 
can be no doubt that in such cases 
more time should be spent in the 
shop and less in the lecture and reci- 
tation room. 

The adoption ofthis principle would 
soon lead to a formation of a class in 





what might be called the ‘‘Mechani- 
cal Course,’”’ whose students should 
work in the shop daily for three or 
four hours, following at the same 
time a somewhat abridged course of 
study. Were we prepared with in- 
structors, I believe it would be easy 
aud wise to form such a class at once. 
While it would at first withdraw stu- 
deuts from our regular class, the re- 
sult would he improved scholarship, 
and ultimately larger numbers in the 
regular classes. Moreover, a year in 
such a class would be of very great 
service in developing one’s natural 
aptitude. 





ad 


INSTITUTES. 


i hs many counties in Southeast Mis- 
souri, the teachers seem to have 
well - grounded objections to Insti- 
tutes. For the last ten or twelve 
years they have been called upon by 
the Commissioners to attend these 
annual gatherings for two or three 
days, and almost invariably say that 
it only gives a few “sore-heads an 
opportunity to ride their hobbies,” 
disgust the better class of teachers, 
and get up a prejudice on their part 
against Institutes. A teacher of ex- 
perience and ability, writes : ‘“Teach- 
ers are not so much to be blamed for 
non-attendance as one might be led to 
suppose. I spent an hour or two, 
last August, at an Institute held in a 
court-room. The floor had the usual 
appearance of a court-room floor, 
more nearly resembling an old-time 
doggery. The exercises were well 
calculated to put one to sleep—occa- 
sionally to provoke a smile.” This is 
but a fair sample of many letters re- 
ceived from teachers and commission- 
ers. Many warm friends of the Insti- 
tutes are discouraged, and ‘‘will not 
promise a good attendance.” The 
difficulty may be found in the fact 
that a half-dozen or more teachers are 
called upon by the Commissioner to 
prepare a programme and conduct 
the Institute. Under such arrange- 
ment, it must, of necessity, toa great- 
er or less extent, be a failure. To be 
highly successful, the Institute must 
bea miniature normal school. The 
old method of “holding Institutes” 
must give place to the new—not be- 
cause it is new, but because it is bet- 
ter. Thirteen counties hsve already 
decided to try the Normal Institute 
plan in July and August, and after 
that there will be a higher estimate 
of the Institute among our teachers. 
Let the teachers attend these meet- 
ings the first day, and they will be 
certain to attend every day thereaf- 
ter. Competent lecturers and in- 
structors have been secured. 

In this connection, Perry county 
merits special notice. The earnest 
efforts of Commissioner Crow, und 
Profs. Lemmon and Boone have made 
the teachers enthusiastic. They have 
teachers’ meetings every fourth Sat- 
urday, and two Institutes, of five 
days, each year. N. B. H. 
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____ Recent Literature. 


WORDS AND IDEAS.# 

The leading features claimed by its pub- 
lishers for this work are (1) to arrange the 
various meanings of a word so as to give 
first the literal and original meaning, and 
next the various departures from this in 
the order of their degree of remoteness; 
(2) to print in full-faced type the English 
words equivalent in meaning, which are 
derived from the same root—and besides 
this to indicate by small capitals the Eng- 
lish equivalents analagous in formation, 
though from Latin or Greek roots; .(3) to 
indicate the derivation of the German 
words from other words in the same lan- 
guage; (4) and finally to make this work 
as useful as possible by bringing it all 
within one compact volume. 

The vocabulary of German words reaches 
60,000. One very great advantage to the 
beginner and to the ordinary business 
man is found in the fact that the past 
tense and past participle of all irregular 
verbs are given in their alphabetical place. 

To us this work seems the best of all 
German-English dictionaries for common 
use, Its value lies more in its definitions 
than in the other points mentioned, im- 
portant as they undoubtedly are. 

To seize the meaning of a word in one 
language and to convey it accurately in 
the words of another language; is by no 
means so easy a task as at first appears. 
While it is easy enough to give synonyms 
it is by no means easy to detine the words 
properly. Still more diflicult is it to find 
equivalents for the idioms of one language 
in another language. Yet any accurate 
use of a foreign language rests upon the 
knowledge, not of synonyms but of defi- 
nitions. Nothing is more deceptive than 
the external appearance of words; their 
derivation from the same root constantly 
leads the beginner astray. Even Thorp 
translates ’ 

gap var ginnunga, 

en gras hvergi. 
of the old Norse Edda (Véluspa, 3) by 

“twas a chaotic chasm, 

and grass nowhere.” 
Just as though the word “gras,’’ which is 
almost identical in form with our word 
‘“‘grass’’ should have the same meaning. 
(Grass—root gr, meaning to gruw, appear- 
ing in grain, i.e., that which sprouts or 
grows, great, i. e., that which has grown 
much, green, that which is growing, like 
a vegetable, grass, the herb or vegetation 
which grows and is green—kindred with 
the Latin root cr also as in create, increase, 
cor, the heart, appearing in sernel and corn 
&c., &.). In older English “the grass of 
the fields” which God clothes in the form 
of “lilies of the field,” is used to signify 
the green herb of any kind, but in the 
Edda gras means all vegetation, all plants. 
Most words have ranged through special 
meanings to general meanings, or begin- 
ning with general have come down to spe- 
cial meanings. Beginning to be used by 
the earliest people of the Aryan race, a 
word has changed its scope of meaning in 
the course of ages because the different 
branches of that race have migrated, and 
meeting new surroundings have given new 
applications to the word. The word ap- 











*WorDS AND IpEas. A Compendious Ger- 
man and English Dictionary, with nota- 
tion of Correspondences and brief Ety- 
mologies. By William Dwight Whit- 
ney, Professor of Sanscrit and Compar- 
ative Philosophy in Yale College, &c., 
assisted by August Hjalmar Edgren, 

Instructor in Modern Languages in 
fale College). New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. 1877. Part 1., German and Eng- 
lish, 537 pages; Part Il., English and 
German, 362 pages, (both parts in one 





volume). , 
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ple, for example, means with us the fruit 
of the pyrus malus of Linnzus. What 
was its most ancient form and what spe- 
cial or general meanings have the deriva- 
tives of that ancient form received? (One 
may see this in the interesting discussion 
of the word apfel in the great work of the 
Brothers Grimm). 

In the modern Teutonic dialects we have 
(1) the vowel a, e, or 0 or some combina- 
tion of them; (2) the consonants pl, pfl, ppl, 
or bl, as the essential part of the word. 
In the oldest German we come upon the 
form apuls and passing to the Slavonic 
forms we meet with abolys, abhols, yab- 
loko, gablo and gabloko; in Celtic we find 
ubhal, afal, aval. Having founda guttural 
sound (g) at the beginning of the word, 
we are prepared to trace its connection 
with the Greek kepos (a garden) and with 
this through obst (German for fruit) to 
the Latin word pomum, &. The orig- 
inal word perhaps applied to the crab ap- 
ple has come to mean by generalization, 
any round fruit, with the Romanic people. 

Most of the words we use are made to 
signify things or acts or facts. Since there 
are no isolated things; acts, or facts, but 
every one of these is found in connection 
or combination with others. it follows that 
the distinction or mental separation by 
which we distinguish the particular thing, 
act, or fact, from its surroundings is some- 
what arvitrary. Instead of naming this 
particular part of what I see before me, I 
may refuse to distinguish it, but on the 
contrary name only the combination of it 
with some other partsof what I see. The 
child or savage would name only the gun 
at first, and would neither see the particu- 
Jar part called “lock,’? nor name it until 
repeated observations. So with the parts 
of the lock, &c. So, too, a deed or act. 
It has antecedents and consequents insep- 
arably bound up with it, and the particu- 
lar deed or act which we notice and name 
is arbitrarily cut off (abstracted) from its 
necessary connection. 


A “fact”? is a relative synthesis. We 
combine or unite several perceptions. The 
fallof an apple is a fact. But to the pig 
that runs to devour it, it is a very small 
fact, while to Isaac Newton the fact is so 
large that it includes the movement of the 
moon round the earth, or even that of the 
earth round the sun. 


Everything being continuous in a cer- 
tain rank with everything else and every 
acfivity being continuous with all the past 
and all the future, it follows that there 
may be infinite degrees of analysis in dis- 
tinguishing the parts of the world in time 
and space, and in naming the same, as 
well as in uniting synthetically these parts 
and naming their combinations. 


Here is the explanation how it is that 
the languages of the world differ so much 
in idioms and in the meanings of words. 
The words of one language correspond 
one and all to the words in any other lan- 
guage, not absolutely but only approxi- 
mately. Sometimes an English word cov- 
ers the meaning of two or more German 
words, or parts only of one or several. It 
is rare that any word covers exactly an- 
other ina foreign language. When the 
German says dei he does not think our by 
but also our with, &c. When he says an 
he thinks of a part of the meanings of our 
at, on, and in. 

This may help to make clear our mean- 
ing when we say that we rejoice in the fact 
that an English-speaking man, a country- 
man of ours, and one who stands so high 
as ascholar and as a thinker in philol- 
ogy, has made us a dictionary of German. 
He has excelled in bringing out for us the 


exact force of German words and idioms 
in exact English equivalents. 
Wma. T. Harris. 





Pottery: How It is Made, Its Shape and 
Decoration; practical instructions for 
painting on porcelain and all kinds of 
pottery with vitrifiable and common oi! 
colors. By George Ward Nichois, au- 
thor of “Art Education Applied to In- 
dustry’; with illustrations and index; 
pp. 142; $1 25. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. For sale by Book and News 
Company. 


HanpD-Book or CERAMIC ART. 
Lockwood; pp. 137; $1. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 
and News Company. 
These two books will deservedly attract 

attention just now, both from their ex- 

trincic and intrinciec merits, and from the 
wide-spread interest already evinced to 
get at just the information here given. 


Mr. Nichols’ is a very tasteful specimen 
of book making, and is a practical treatise 
on making. decorating and baking pot- 
tery, illustrated with Japanese designs 
and pictures of various sorts of ware, and 
with a quite full bibliography, including 
the publications of the present year. The 
**Hand-Book” gives a compendious his- 
tory and description of the several sorts of 
ceramics, and is intelligent and readable. 


CassELL’s: NEw Popru.tar Epucaror, 
forming a complete Encyclopedia of Ele- 
mentary, Advanced, and Technical Edu- 
cation, within the reach and capacity of 
all. Published by Cassell, Petter & Gal- 
pin, New York. Flanagan & Clymer, 
General Western Agents, 1300 Washington 
Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

We have here a work so full, so com- 
plete, so useful, and yet so reasonable in 
price, that if it be examined carefully it 
will commend itself. 

The work is complete in six volumes of 
412 pages each, elegantly and substan- 
tially bound, and almost every topic treat- 
ed is fully illustrated. 

The three great branches of History. 
Science and Language, are subdivided into 
about eighty topics, and each topic is 
treated in such a way.as to give the reader 
or learner not only the elementary prin- 
ciples, but he is carried along by easy and 
successive steps until he is able to master 
it completely. 

Take for instance, as an illustration, 
“Lessons in Drawing.” In the first vol- 
ume we have, on page 7, the introduction, 
or advice respecting materials used, then 


By M.S. 
New York: G. 
For sale by Book 


ey and Banking,” “Taxation,” &c. 


the ablest writers. 


What a power these six full yolumes of 
over 400 pages each, would be in every 
school district to stimulate thought, to 
start inquiry, to unite and instruct the 


people! 


people as now. 


have already been sold. 
Now that so much is being said in re- 
gard to the teaching and 


seventy-five lessons in the 


selves to take it up and 
knowledge of iu as to be able to speak it 
and write it. 


to enable the people to educate themselves 
and to refresh and re-enforce the mind 
every day by a little time systematically 
employed in the study of some one or 
more topics of vital interest. 

Teachers and school officers can easily 
secure the funds to buy the whole six vol- 
umes by a little effort in arranging an ex- 
hibition for this purpose. Why not try it! 

Let us remember that an education is 
the best legacy we can leave to our chil- 
dren; it is the best investment we can 
make for ourselves. ‘The educated man 
carries with him in every walk of life his 
own Capital, a capital not affected by 
financial changes: it is in tact an invest- 
ment whose interest is not regulated by 
success of speculation, a legacy which 
none can dispute, and of which none can 
deprive. 

We shall be glad to aid in any way that 
we can any teacher or school district in 
securing the six volumes of Cassell’s Pop- 
ular Educator. 





Rosert’s Ruies oF OrpeEr, tor Delibera- 
tive Assemblies. Pocket size. Price, 
by mail, post-paid, 7icents. Published 
by 8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. 

This book is far superior to any other 
parliamentary manual in the English lan- 
guage. It gives in the simplest form pos- 
sible all the various rules or points of law 
or order that can arise in the deliberations 
of any lodge, grange, debating club. lite- 
rary society, convention, or other organ- 
ized body, and every rule is complete in 








remarks on its value and importance, and 
then illustration covering say two pages. 
Then in volume two the subjectis again 


taken up, and starting from the point left opposite pages which, containing the an- 
in volume one, the person goes on with|swers to more than two hundred ques- 


the subject naturally and easily, and so on | 
through each succeeding lesson and vol- | 
ume until, self-taught, he obtains not only 
the mastery of the principles, but great | 
facility in their use and application. 

So of “Book-keeping,’’ so of *‘Botany,”’ 
‘**Penmanship,”’ “Electricity,” ‘German,’ 
‘‘French,” “Geography,” ‘Land-Survey- | 
ing,” “Sketching from Nature,” “English | 
Literature,” “Commerce,” ‘‘History.”’ 





Political Economy.” First we have the | 


introduction to the subject by J. E. Tho-| the Papacy, from the invasion of William 
rold Rogers, A. M., Professor of Political the Conqueror to the present time, with 
Economy in the University of Oxford. | all the principal events and celebrated per- 


He occupies two or three closely printed 
pages with the definition of the subject—_| 


“Purposes of the Science,” “Effects of a 
Debased Currency”—next, “Influence of 
Commerce on Nativnal Wealth”—next, 





“Labor and Wages”—next, “Interest and 


itself, and as easily found as a word ina 
dictionary. Its crowning excellence is a 
table ot rules relating to motions, on two 


tions on parliamentary law, will be of the 
greatest value to every member of an as- 
sembly. “If we mistake not, says the New 
York World, “this capital little manual 


will displace all its predecessors as an au- 


thority on parliamentary usages.” 


| Tue HisroricaL STUDENT’s Manuva. By 
Boston: Lee & Shep- 


Alfred Waites. 
pard. St. Louis: Book & News Co. 7ic. 


The purpose of this Manual is to show, 
Take as another illustration the several] | at a glance, the duration of the reign of 
divisions under the head of ‘Lessons in | all the English monarchs. and that of their 


contemporaries of France, Germany and 


sons. 


Great advantages must accrue to the 
then he takes up in the next volume the | student who makes use of this Manual, for 
by frequently seeing the various rulers’ 
names in juxtaposition he will find that 
they become almost unconsciously memo- 
rized, and that in a brief period he will 


Profits”—next, “Land and Rents,” ““Mon- 


Thus we have an exhaustive essay on 
each of those topics, prepared by one of 


Never before in the history of the world 
was so much demanded of the common 
We are glad to know 
that over 80,000 volumes of this work 


study of Ger- 
man, it may be well to say that there are 
work on this 
topic, and any one may be able by them- 
secure such a 


The great aim of the work seems to be 


possess an acquaintance with European 
history such as those only who have devo- 
ted much time to its study have hitherte 
been enabled to obtain. 


Soo 


A New Parer.—From the pros- 
pectus of the National Prohibitionist, 
we learn that arrangements have 
been made to consolidate several al- 
ready well-established and widely 
circulated journals into this paper, 
insuring its permanency and success. 
While thoroughly independent, it will 
be the channel of communication be- 
tween all organizations that have for 
their object the saving of individuals 
from drunkenness, and the entire sup- 
pression of the liquor traffic. We 
quote as follows: 

“Its object will be to thoroughly 
educate the people upon the errors 
and enormities of the license system ; 
to rouse the people to use the ballot 
constantly and unitedly in securing 
prohibitory legislation ; to inculcate 
the duty upon all good citizens to 
vote, under all circumstances, only 
for those known to be in favor of 
prohibition. It will be a 12-page, 48 
column paper. The subscription price 
is $1 per year. Its strong array of 
‘contributors, and the low subscription 
price should command a large num- 
ber of subscribers.” The manager 
is Frank M. Bemis, 1504 Pine Street. 
— Republican. 

stieslbiiesithdiilice cited 


AN INTERVIEW. 





From the St. Louis Evening Post. 

The prohibition movement in this State 
has developed already into significant pro- 
portions, and promises to become an im- 
portant factor in the coming Fall cam- 
paign. 

With a view of ascertaining somewhat 
more definitely the hopes and plans of the 
leaders of the movement, an Evening Post 
reporter called on Maj. J. B. Merwin, edi- 
tor of the American Journal of Education, 
who has been identified with the tem- 
perance cause here from its initiation. 

“The papers have a good deal to say 
about your lectures. Have you any relia- 
ble data for the statements in regard to 
the sale of liquor, in the speeches you are 
making?” 

“Certainly I have. I make no state 
ments but what can be verified by figures.” 

“What are the figures?” 

“Well, take the statement in regard to 
the number of saloons in the city. The 
Globe-Democrat says we have upwards of 
4,000 drinking saloons in this city. Sup- 
pose we reduce this number, say one-half, 
or down to 2,000 saloons. Some of the 
saloons take in more than $150 per day. 
The best authority states the average sum 
to be low at $20, which would be $40,000 
per day that we spend in this city alone! 
$280,000 per week! $14,600,000 per year!” 

“Can these figures be verified?” 

“Most certainly they can: and we drink 
up the entire valuation, both real and per- 
sonal, of this city, every 13 years, 

“What is the valuation of property in 
St. Louis?” 

“The real estate is valued at $148,012,750 
—personal at $33,332,810. Total valuation, 
$181.845,560. Now, if you will divide this 
amount by $14,000,000, you will see that 

WE DRINK 
up the whole value of the city every 13 
years! And when we go to the tax-payers 
with these facts, and then add the cost of 
crime and pauperism growing out of this 
liquor traffic; we know we can unite them 
in an organization to stop this waste of 
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both life and property. Such waste and 
destruction of property forces the ques- 
tion into politics. [t becomes of necessity 
a matter of legislation—a question of pro- 
ductive industry that the tax-payers can- 
not afford to ignore. 
THE LIQUOR DEALERS 

now make the platforms or dictate the 
policy of the two great political parties in 
the State and Nation.” 

‘*What organization do you propose?” 

“A political one, of course. These evils 
can only be remedied by the ballot-box.” 

“Can you get voters enough to leave 
their present party affiliations to accom- 
plish anything?” 

“Well, we propose to educate the tax- 
payers and parents up to the point of vot- 
ing as they pray.” 

‘*How do you propose to do this?” 

“Well, in the first place they are going to 
have a paper published in this city called 
the National Prohibitionist, devoted exclu- 
sively to the gathering and publishing of 
these and similar facts. ‘They have already 
organized a State Prohibition Alliance, 
and agents are in the field organizing 
town and county alliances.” 

**Do they meet with much opposition ?” 

“No; on the contrary, the people are 
not only ready, but anxious to work, to 
organize, and to vote on this issue.” 

“They say Prohibition has been a failure 
in Maine—do you expect it willdo any 
better here?” 

‘*The experience in Maine, in suppress- 
ing the sale of liquor by law, is such that 
other States willtry it. The facts are that 
while I have not been identified with the 
Prohibition party or any other party here, 
I believe in the principle of prohibition, 
and both political parties in Maine have 
put themselves squarely on the 

PROHIBITION PLATFORM, 
which shows that the prohibitory law is 
not only popular but that it is effective.” 

“Ts it nota fact that more liquor is drunk 
in Maine now than ever before? And if 
this is so, what is the use of a new party 
here to work for a thing thatis a dead 
failure?” 

“T know that it is the current statement 
but it is not true.” 

“Before the Maine law was enacted, the 
people of that State were largely engaged 
in lumbering, and the winters were very 
severe, and they drank more liquor in pro- 
portion to their population than any other 
New England State.” 

“Their proportion now would be about 
$13,000,000 a year; under the prohibitory 
law it is less than half a million a year— 
that is, the prohibitory law reduces the 
sale of liquor more than twelve millions a 
year in Maine, and the Prohibitionists can 
stand such kind of failures, and we think 
the tax-payers, when they come to see the 
difference between, say the cities of Port- 
land and Boston and New York, will say, 
‘Give us a prohibitory law.’ ” 

**How is that?” 

“Well, to-day the $12,000,000 saved by 
the prohibitory law has been put into the 
business interests of the State of Maine, 
and while Boston, with its 


LICENSED WHISKY SHOPS, 


ran down in its valuation more than $70,- 
000,000, and New York in the last five 
years with its open grog shops, has de- 
creased in its valuation nearly $200,000,- 
000, Portland last year increased its valua- 
tion more than $480,000.°’ 

“Can’t they get all the whisky they 
want in Maine to-day?” 

‘Perhaps they can, but the people don’t 
seem to want it when the temptation is 
removed, and this is the point we make. 
Mr. Young of the Internal Revenue De- 





partment, shows that the consumption of 
liquor amounts to $16 for every man, wo- 
man and child in the country, but in Maine 
the consumption of liquor to each inhabi- 
tant is less than $1 50 instead of $16. Be- 
fore the prohibitory law was enforced, 
there were 2,500 open grog shops in the 
State. Now there is not one where liquor 
is sold in defiance of the law, and there is 
nota single brewery or distillery in the 
whole State. In fact Maine is to-day a 
State 
ASYLUM FOR INEBRIATES, 

and persons who have become addicted to 
the habit of drinking until the habit has 
become a disease, go to Maine to escape 
temptation and be cured.” 

‘““How about these organizations?” 

“Well, we propose to organize alliances 
in every town in the State, which shall be 
auxiliary to 

THE STATE ALLIANCE. 

We are to have a mass convention of dele- 


gates the 6th of June, in Mercantile Li- 
brary Hall. which will be addressed by 
Hon. B. Gratz Brown, Hon. James Black 
of Pennsylvania, Miss Phoebe Couzins 
and others. In fact, B. Gratz Brown struck 
the key-note of this new organization, 
when he said, ‘We ean make Missouri a 
sober State, peaceably if we can, but by 
legislation and forcible measures if we 
must; in fact, there is no other way to 
suppress the liquor traffic but by law. 
This is what the State is for; this is its es- 
sential function. We suppress thieving by 
law, we suppress murder by law, ‘and we 
can and we must suppress liquor selling 
by law.’ ” 

“What is the feeling out through the 
State?” 

“*Well, while the temperance movement 
in the shape of a political party organiza- 
tion is comparatively new, a strong feeling 
in favor of prohibition has been growing 
allthe time. The Murphy movement is 
good asa temporary expedient, but the 
great mass of the people are ready to take 
astep forward, and in order to save the 
men who have been pledged, they see that 
the liquor traffic, which is 

THE SOURCE OF THE EVIL, 
must be suppressed by law.” 

“You don’t expect to carry the State, 
do you?” 

“Well, no; not this time; but we do ex- 
pect to elect a large number of the mem- 
bers of the Legislature and exert some 
voice and power too, in the election of a 
United States Senator.” 

“Is Gov. Phelps the choice of the tem- 
perance men?” 

“T cannot speak for them. My impres- 
sion is that he has been so mixed up with 
party politics that he has not given this 
subject much attention, and we propose to 
go to the National Capital with this issue, 
and stop the manufacture and importation 
of liquor, and no man can get the Prohi- 
bition vote who is not sound on this ques- 
tion.” 

“1 suppose the Germans are all against 
you, ar’nt they?” 

“Oh no, by no means. I have been sur- 
prised to find not only in Missouri but in 
Illinois the favor which has been shown 
the cause by many of the leading Ger- 
mans. In Belleville and Collinsville and 
Waterloo, and in DeSoto, and in many 
other places, the Germans have not only 
taken the pledge but have been elected to 
office on the temperance tickets. Mr. P. 
C. Zollman of De Soto, is and has been 

A LEADING PROHIBITIONIST 
for years. and was elected last week an al- 
derman on this issue. In Ohio, one of the 
leading Prohibitionists isa German, a Mr. 
Fred. Schumacher, and he not only votes 
tor prohibition, but he pays his money lib- 


erally to sustain the cause. In fact, a 
party that cannot stand defeat two or 
three times don’t deserve to succeed. The 
property owners of the country are tired 
of paying taxes to support paupers and 
to punish the criminals the liquor traffic 
is making, and they will join largely any 
organization that has the moral courage 
to suppress this prolific source of vice.” 





IOWA. 
Official Department. 

BY C. W. VON COELLN, STATE SUPT. 
Editors Journal: 

Sundry Rulings. 

1. If members or officers of the board 
intentionally violate law, they become 
personally liable. See Iowa Reports, 14, 
510; 17, 155; 24, 327; 38, 47. 

2. No order should be drawn by the 
president until the account is audited by 
the board, or unless he is directed by the 
board to do so upon the fulfillment of 
certain conditions. 

8. Any officer whose duty it is to give 
bonds for the proper discharge of the du- 
ties of his office, and who neglects se to 
do, is guilty of a misdemeanor, and is lia- 
ble to a fine. See Sec. 684, Code of 1873. 

Any board approving bonds which they 
know to be insufficient, do not discharge 
the duty incumbent upon them, and are 
liable under Sec. 3,965, Code of lowa, on 
acharge of misdemeanor. See also, 14 
Iowa, 510 and 18 Iowa, 153. 





=e Note.—County Commissioners 
and all County Clerks who receive 
the JourRNAL OF Epucation, would 
confer a favor on the State Superin- 
tendent by filing these published de- 
cisions away for reference, and would 
themselves reap an advantage there- 


from. 4} 





MISSOURI. 


Official Department. 

[It willbe the plan of this department 
to render decisions upon such points as 
are raised, from time to time, by corres- 
pondents, and which seem to be of imme- 
diate use. Some decisions will be brief 
statements of law, without argument. If 
not fully understood, they will be ampli- 
fied on request. 

In all questions of difficult construction, 
or such as involve intricate legal points, 
the opinion of the Attorney General will 
be obtained.--R. D. S.] 

TO COUNTY CLERKS AND COMMISSIONERS. 
Gentlemen : 

I would again recommend the AMmERI- 
CAN JOURNAL OF EpvucaTION to your care- 
ful attention. I shall labor to make the 
official department furnish as clear and 
concise expositions of the difficult features 
of our intricate school law as possible. 
By taking the paper you will not only 
have answers to questions you may ask, 
in a convenient and permanent form, but 
you willalso get the benefit of answers to 
many other correspendents, and become 
more familiar with the plans of the school 
system and the workings of the depart- 
ment. 

If you should persuade every teacher 
and every school board in your county, 
not now subscribers, to take and read it, 
you would thereby save yourselves much 
annoyance and unnecessary labor. In- 
deed, it was for this purpose, and to se- 
cure better results in managing our 





schools, ‘and securing correct reports, 


(which every expedient so far adopted by 
you or myself has failed to secure) that 1 
became an editor of the JournaL. I de- 
sire to help you, and thus enable you to 
assist me more effectually. 1 desire that 
our work shall be entirely harmonious 
and co-operative, and hence I desire to 
meet you often, in correspondence. 

In addition to mere explanations of law 
and decisions, I intend that the official de- 
partment shall contain directions as to 
how to make reports, &c., and be the 
means of communicating home educa- 
tional news to every county. 

I trust, then, that you will freely ask 
for explanations of doubtful or difficult 
questions, and furnish me information of 
institutes held in your county, or of other 
interesting facts. . 

Please write all communications inten- 
ded for notice in the JouRNAL, on a sepa- 
rate sheet of paper from that containing 
other matter. Very respectfully, 

R. D. SHannon, State Supt. 


SUPREME COURT DECISIONS — OCTO- 
BER TERM, 1877. 


[No. 208.] 

Joseph F. Dritt, by John B. Dritt, his 
next friend, plaintiff in error, vs. 
Isaac Snodgrass, et. al., defendant 
inerror. Error to Mouiteau Circuit 
Court. 

OPINION OF THE COURT. 

School directors are elected by the 
people, receive no compensation for 
their services, are not always, or fre- 
quently, men who are thoroughly in- 
formed as to the best modes of con- 
ducting schools. They are authoriz- 
ed, and it is their duty, to adopt rea- 
sonable rules for the government and 
management of the school, and it 
wonld deter responsible and suitable 
men from accepting the position, if 
held liable for damages to a pupil ex- 
pelled under a rule adopted by them, 
under the impression that the welfare 
of the school demanded it, if the 
courts should deem it improper. 

They are to determine what rules are 

proper, and who shall say that the 

rule adopted in this case was harsh 
and oppressive? I might think it 
was; wiser men would maintain that 
it was proper and right that pupils 
attending social parties are liable to 
haye their minds drawn off from 
their studies, and thus to be retarded 
in their progress; but whether the 
rule was a wise one or not, the direc- 
tors and teachers are not liable to an 
action for damages for enforcing it— 
even to the expulsion of a pupil who 
violates it. While this court might, 
on mandamus to compel the board 
and teacher to admit a pupil thus ex- 
pelled, review the action of the board, 
and pass upon the reasonableness of 
the rule, which we do not, however, 
decide here, yet the doctrine that the 
courts could do this, is very different 
from that which would hold the direc- 
tors liable in an action for damages 
for enforcing a rule honestly adopted 
for the maintenance of discipline in 
the school. That suchan action is not 
maintainable, is fully established by 

Donahoe vs. Richards, 38 Mo., 391; 

Spear vs. Cummings, 23 Pick, 224; 

Stephenson vs. Hall, 14 Barb., 222. 

Hodgkins vs. Rockport, 195 Mass., 475, 

does not support the position for 
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law of that State, the school commit-| tion, he acted from improper feelings, 
tee has the general charge and super-|and abused the power confided to 
intendence of all the public schools in| him, to the injury of the plaintiff.” 


town. 


The plaintiff, a minor, was 


In Weaver vs. Dumdorf, 3 Denio, 


excluded from school for alleged mis- | 118, plaintiff sued a board of assessors 
conduct, and sued to recover damages | for refusing to make an allowance or 


for such exclusion. Morton, Judge 


speaking for the court, said: “This 


general power (to 


,|deduction in assessing his property, 
he being a minister, and because his 


superintend | property was assessed at a higher 
schools, &c.), by necessary implica- 
tiou, includes the power to make all 
reasonable rules and regulations for|and Beardsle, J., said: This 
the discipline, government and man- 


rate than that of others. The court 
held that the action would not lie, 
case 
might be disposed of on narrow 


agement of the schools, and also the| grcund, for there was no evidence to 
power to exclude a child from school | justify the conclusion that the defend- 


for sufficient cause. 


And when a/ants acted maliciously in fixing the 
scholar is guilty of misconduct, which 


value of the property of the plaintiff, 


injuriously affects the discipline and |or of any one else; and surely it will 


management of the school, we think 


not be pretended that they were lia- 


the law vests in the school committee| ble for a mere error of judgment. 
the power of determining whether| But I prefer to place the decision on 


the welfare of the school demands his 


expulsion.” 


the broad ground that no public offi- 


Again, he said: ‘He|cer is responsible, in a civil suit, for a 


was guilty of acts of misconduct, |judicial determination, however er- 
which, if persisted in, it is clear|roneous it may be, and however mali- 


might seriously interfere with the 
discipline and impair the usefulness 


of the school. Whether they had 


such an effect upon the welfare of the 
school as to require his expulsion, 
was a question for the committee, 
and upon which their action was con- 


clusive.”’ 


cious the motive which produced it.” 


We extract copiously from these 
cases, because they are cited by plain- 
tiff’s counsel] as sustaining their view, 
while we think that they afford them 
no support whatever. The petition 
alleges that the defendants illegally, 
wrongfully, oppressively, «willfully 


The case of Morrow vs. Wood, 35|and maliciously, expelled the plain- 


Wis., 61,involved no principle in ques- 


tion here. 
cious prosecution, 
against the parent of a pupil whom 


she had flogged, for having her arrest-| it. 
ed for an assault and battery upon the 
The court held that the as- 
sault and battery was unjustifiable, 


child. 


and that, therefore, she 
maintain her action. 


could not 


to study geography. 


from doing so. 


was flogged. 


Certain studies 
are required to be taught in the pub- 
lic schools of that State by statute, 
but the court held, as a matter of law, 
that the father “had a right to make 
a reasonable selection from the pre- 
scribed studies for his child to pur- 
sue, and this cannot possibly conflict 
with the equal rights of other pupils.” 
There the father desired his child not 


tiff, and then proceeds to state the 


It was an action for mali-| circumstances under which the expul- 
by a teacher, 


sion took place, viz.: the existence of 
the rule, and plaintiff’s violation of 
The adoption of the rule is not 
alleged to have been prompted by 
malice and, if the defendant violated 
the rule, it matters not what may have 
been the feelings of the defendant to- 
ward him, if they had enforced it in 
the usual and ordinary way, and the 
contrary is not alleged. While malice 
is alleged, the facts stated in the peti- 
tion show that there was no such 
malice as gave plaintiff a cause of ac- 
tion against defendent for his expul- 
sion. 

We are not to be understood as 
holding that a board could not adopt 


The plaintiff}a rule, for the enforcement of which 
(the teacher) required the boy to 
study geography, being fully advised 
that his father had forbidden the son 
The boy refused to 
obey her in this respect, and for this 
Murphy vs. The Board 
of Directors, 30 Lowa, 430, was a pro- 
ceeding by mandamus to compel de- 
fendent to allow plaintiff to attend 
school, and is no authority for the 
doctrine that a board of school direc- 
tors is liable in damages for the expul- 


they would be liable for damages. If 
they should declare that for certain 
misconduct the teacher should inflict 
upon the bare back of the pupil, 39 
lashes, or any other rule palpably 
unreasonable and unauthorized, they 
probably could not shield themselves 
against an action for damages by a 
pupil, under the power given them to 
adopt reasonable rules for the govern- 
ment of the school. But even this 
we will not now decide, for “suffici- 


sion of a pupil for a violation of a|ent unto the day is the evil thereof.” 


rule adopted by the board for the 
While 
some respectable courts have held 
otherwise, the weight of authority 


government of the school. 


sustains 
reached. 

In Dinsman vs. Thilke, 12 Howard 
404, Ch. J. Taney, delivering the opin 
ions of the court, said: “But the fac 


the conclusion 


to be ascertained in this case is whe- 
ther, in the exercise of that discretion 
aud judgment with which the law 
clothed him for the time, and which 
is in the nature of a judicial discre- 


All concurring, the judgment is af- 
firmed. Jno. W. HENRY. 





THE May number of that useful maga- 


we have| Zine, The National Sunday School Teacher, 


is a real encyclopxdia of instruction in its 
line. A good teacher in the Sunday- 
school, if he or she once happens to get 
hold of this periodical, is not likely any 
more to be without it. Its Editorial Mis- 
cellany and Chitchat are crisp and spark- 


? 
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which contains the new letters recom- 
mended by the Spelling Reform Associa- 
tion. Chicago: Adams, Blackmer, & 
Lyon Publishing Co. 





Free Sures. The Restoration of the 
American Carrying Trade, by John Cod- 
man, is the latest Economic Monograph 
published by the enterprising firm of G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, and is an able plea for 
the rights of the ship-owner as against 
the ship-builder. Mr. Codman would have 
all vessels owned by citizens of the United 
States entitled to registry, enrollmeat and 
license, or license, and to all the benefits 
and privileges of vessels of the United 
States; and all laws conflicting with the 
provisions of this section shall be repeal- 
ed. Price, 25c. 





An article on “Discipline in American 
Colleges,” by Dr. McCosh, President of 
Princeton College, is to appear in the 
May-June number of the North American 
Review. 





School of Elecution. 

We take pleasure in calling the attention 
of teachers and others to the “Summer 
School of Elocution,” commencing June 
10th at Jacksonville, Illinois, to be conduc- 
ted by Prof. S. 8. Hamill, author of the 
“Science of Elocution.” 

There is no subject in which our teach- 
ers need more drill and culture than the 
science and art of expression, and there is 
no subject that is now attracting more 
general attention, both in our schools and 
colleges. Successful teachers of reading 
are rare, andcommand lucrative positions. 

Professor Hamill has been long known 
as one of the most successful teachers and 
readers in the country. Many of his pu- 
pils are now occupying prominent posi- 
tions as teachers and readers. Since dra- 
matic readings have become so popular a 
style of entertainment, a good reader has 
a guarantee of success everywhere. 

No teacher who can spare the time and 
money can afford to lose this opportunity. 
Cassell’s New Popular Educator, 
A complete Encyclopwdia of advanced 
technical and moral education. It is the 
most valuable work for teachers, both for 
study and reference, ever published. It is 
handsomely bound in 6 volumes. A spe- 
cial discount to teachers. Active agents 
wanted. Cassell, Petter & Galpin, pub- 
lishers. Address Flanagan & Clymer, 
General Western Agents, 805 Chestnut 

Street, St. Louis. 








Help for the weak, nervous and debili- 
tated. Chronic and painful disease cured 
without medicine. Electric Belts and 
other appliances, all about them, and how 
to distinguish the genuine from the spu- 
rious. Book, with full particulars, mailed 
free. Address Pulvermacher Galvanic Co., 
292 Vine Street, Cincinnati, O. x7 eomly 





Drop Him a Line. 

If you wish to perfect yourself in a 
thorough, practical Commercial Course, 
or to become a Short Hand Writer, attend 
and graduate at Johnson’s Commercial 
College, St. Louis. It is one of the larg- 
est and best disciplined institutions in this 
country. For circulars or specimens of 

penmanship, address, with stamp, the 
eee J. W. JOHNSON. 
| 
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Tuat Gold Thimble for seventy-five cts. 


ling. The Scholars’ Weekly is just the | offered to every subscriber to the AMERI- 


, | CAN JOURNAL OF Epucation, on page 15, 
for infant classes, there is nothing better | is a rare offer that will not be repeated. 


than the (illustrated) Little Folks—a paper | Write at once and secure it. 


HART, THE HATTER! 
Will sell you a tile 
Of the latest style, 
That will cause both you and your friends 
to smile. 
Whenever you call, 
In the Spring or Fall, 
He is sure to have “thats” just suited to all. 


If people look at you twice 
And ask what’s the matter? 
Just, tell them at once 
°T was our friend Hart, the Hatter, 
that did it, and take them round too, to 
the corner of Fifth and Chestnut, and he 
will improve them as much as he did you, 
for a new hat does improve a man’s looks 
amazingly. 








AT B. NUGENT’S NEW STORE 
They 


‘Hang out the banners on the outer wall! 
The cry is, still they come!” 


They dety competition in prices, at 819 N. 
Fifth Street, and the attractions are such 
in the way of new goods, of the latest 
styles, that when a customer has once vis- 
ited this magnificent establishment, the 
prices are so low that he sends a dozen 
more. 

That three columns in this issue, on page 
16, isa mere ‘“‘finger-board” pointing the 
way—but when you get tothe store you 
will see the force of the motto: “Onward 
and Upward.” 

Now is the time to get that new sum- 
mer wardrobe and have it made up before 
you go East, and B. Nugent’s new store 
at 819 North Fifth Street, is the place to 
buy it. 


A MERITED COMPLIMENT. 

The St. Louis & Southeastern Railroad 
Company are determined to take the best 
kind of care of their patrons on both the 
long and the short trips. 

This is the favorite route to Florida—60 
miles the shortest, and by far the best and 
most direct. A number of our friends 
who have visited Florida the past season, 
speak in the highest terms of the manage- 
ment of this line. 

A company who have just returned 
from Atlanta pay Mr. W. C. Melville, the 
ticket agent, the following compliment : 

“We the undersigned delegates and vis- 
itors to the General Conference of the M. 
E. Church South, at its recent session at 
Atlanta, Ga., have just completed a sate 
and most agreeable trip over the St. Louis 
& Southeastern Railway. The company, 
beside a liberal reduction in fare, have ex- 
tended to our party its hospitality, which 
has been dispensed by Mr. W. C. Melville, 
accompanying us, in the most courteous 
manner, and together with the attention 
of the gentlemanly conductors, our jour- 
ney has been thereby rendered one to be 
long and gratefully remembered, and jus- 
tify us in recommending the route to the 
public as deserving their favor.” 

For the benefit of 

PIC NIC PARTIES, 
who desire to make a short trip, the St. L. 
& Southeastern Railroad Company have 
erected a pavilion, sheds, platforms, and 
everything necessary for the accommoda- 
tion of pic nic parties and ex2ursions to 
Queen’s Lake, a distance of 30 miles from 
St. Louis, on the line of their road, and 
will endeavor to make this point a popular 
one with the public during the summer 
months. A complimentary excursion was 





tendered to the press and prominent citi- 
zens, for the purpose of spending a pleas- 
ant day at this beautiful spot last week. 

It will pay to be careful and secure tick- 
ets and excursion rates over this popular 
line, 
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New Style Fats 


POPULAR PRICES. 
SILE HATS, $5. 
James M. Hart & Co's 


Introducers of F'ashions In Hats. 


FIFTH AND CHESTNUT, ST. LOUIS. 
A New Agent of Cure Acting in Harmony with Physiological Laws. 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO TEACHERS AND PROFESSIONAL MEN, 


And to all who in consequence of overwork feel that they are slowly losing vitality and the 
power to do their best. 








To all such we offer a new agent of cure and restoration, which acts as arevitalizer, and this with 
a@ promptness that at once arrests the downward drift. This new agent is 


COMPOUND OXYGEN. 


You ask, What is Compound Oxygen? Itisacombination of Oxygen and Nitrogen, the two 
elements which make up common or atmospheric air, in such proportions as to render it richer in 
the vital or life-giving element. We give but a single testimonial out of hundreds in our posses- 
sion, to the remarkable curative powers of this new treatment of disease, that of T. S. Arthur, 
the well-known American author. In his Home Magazine for July, 1877, he says: 

**Nearly seven years have passed since we began using this treatment. Up _ to that period our 
health had been sieadily declining; not in consequence of any organic disease, but from overwork 
and consequent physical and nervous exhaustion. The very weight of the body had become tire- 
some to bear, and we regarded our days of earnest literary work as gone forever. But almost 
from the very beginning of our use of the Compound Oxygen, animprovement began. There was 
a sense of physical comfort and vitality not felt for years, and this slowly but steadily increased. 
Literary work was resumed within a few months, the mind acting with a new vigor, and the body 
free from the old sense of weariness and exhaustion. A better digestion, an almost entire free- 


* dom from severe attacks of nervous headache from which we had suffered for twenty years, and 


from a liability to take cold on the least exposure, were the results ot the first year’s use of the 
new treatment; and this benefit has remained permanent. As to literary work in these years, we 
can only say that it has been constant and earnest; and if its acceptance with the public may be 
regarded as any test of its quality, it is far the best work that we have done.’’ 
Cc ND OXYGEN is administered by simple inhalation at our office, or at the 
patient’s own home. : 
YGEN HOME TREATMENT.—This can be safely sent any distance in a small 
and compact package. Price for two months’ supply, with inhaling apparatus and full and ex- 
licit directions, $15 00. 
FREE A Treatise [200 pp.] on Compound Oxygen, its mode of actionand results, to which are 
i appended a large number of testimonials to most remarkable cures, will be sent free by 
mail to all who write to us for it. Address 


sia 9 DEe STARKEY & PALEN, 1112 Girard Street, Philadelphia. 
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Copyrighted Ly Royal Manufacturing Co., 1878, 
ift | 
An Elegant Gift! 


he Oi stablished ROYAL MANUFACTURING 

c = Sid, 5 280 Broadway, New York Cit ; 
mined to introdtice guods of ir manufac ru 
a 


and Hamiet in the United States and 
do tals, we have concluded to pregent to cach lady reader ot the 


AM. JL OF EDUCATION 


An Elegant and Highly Finished Gold Thimble and 
NEEDLE THREADER ATTACHED, 


Our regular retail price fur this thimble is $5.00,and you will find by : 
enquiry any Jewler will charce you more for the same goods, With each 
thimble we send our Patented Needle Threader, the most 

useful article ever invented, and no ladies’ work 
basket is complete without it. J! seu see it you will 

hever be Withoutone. We prepay ail coarges and securely pack the 
Thimble and Threader in an ELEGANT MOROCCO COVERED, VEL- 
VET LINED THIMBLE BOX. 
This Advertisement will not appear in this paper again. 
me - CUT OUT THE ATTACHED CERTIFICATE, 
— ITCOSTS YOU NOTHING AND IS WORTH $5.00. 


JL OF EDUCATION, 5 






















































































































































re] THIS CERTIFICATE Will not be received by us in payment | QQ 
iB for our $5.00 Thimble after August Ist, 1878. |= 
i On receipt of th's Certificate, together with seventy-five oo 
| ao cents in Currency, Silver or Postage Stamps to pay tor ship- cS | 
=a ping charges "4 engraving name, we agree to] 74 
F forward all charges prepaid, one of our $5.00 Thimbles | = 
ls and_Needie Threader combined, with your name|Q 
i ELECANTLY ENGRAVED on tic ‘himble; the Thim-| > 
if bie aud Threader to be securely packed in our Morocco wy 
| * Covered, Velvet lined Thimble Box, as shown iu cut | Ef 
| : Cite above. Inordering give Number of Thimbie desired 2s 
st eg shown on numbered circles Leiow, and send this cert: ficate to the 
) ROVAL MANUFACTURING CO., 258 & 260 BROADWAY, N. Y. | 
We will caly tend out aLimitod number of Thimles and Threadersas abovet Ze 
agreed, and to avail yourseiF of our offer, all orders must be accom= == 5 
Panied by the above Certificate, that we ma know jouare entitied to it. ot ® 
Wehave taken this liberal manner of introducing an article of our manu-Jc ° 
facture, well knowing, by your dealing direct with us, we will secure your owe 
future orders for other goods. Wo antes satisfaction in our dealings with) > 2= 
each and every person, and trust our efforts to please willbe appreciated. Re-Jt& = 
member, the above Cetificate will be received for one Thimble onlye}2? 2= 
Where persons club together and order Six Thimbiecs and Threaders at onejs 3 e 
a time, we shall make a special discount from our retail price, of Soper cent. 45 3 s 
thus furnishing six ‘himbles and Threaders, with full name engraved}? 2 2, 
and each packedinan elegantly lined thimble box as shown in cut above, for s “2 
$15.00. Catalogues of our goods are sent free with all our shipments. Write} = o 
your name PLAINLY th:t we may make no errors in engraving. cs 
¢ e new way of supplying solid and substantial goods directly from the o= 











Manufacturer to the consumer, recently inaugurated by the old established Ro: al Manufacturing Company of this ctiy, 
has proved a very great success, afd the company are now shipping immense quantities of their goods to all parts of the 
worid. This company have sustained a well earned reputation for reliability, by sending out goods guaranteed to be 
exactly as represented, and by this means purchasers get only the best goods at more reasonable figures than large 
alers pay by wholesale. iprroR Frank LESLtIe’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 

SF-When you order, rive usfullinstructions how you wish your name engraved. we eugrave namein full, 
initiais or christian nam $ Wwe Address all orders to 

ROVAL MANUFACTURING CO., 258 Broadway, New York. 





























CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, 


596 Broadway, New York. 


English Literature, A First Sketch of. By 
Henry Morley, Professor of English Literature 
at University College. $3 50. 

Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary. 
By J. R. Beard, D. D. $1 75. 

German-English and English-German Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary. $1 75. 

French-English and English-French Diction- 
ary. $1 75. 

A Course of Painting in Neutral Tint, 
2% Plates by R. P. Leitch. $2 50. 

A Course of Sepia Painting, with 24 plates by 
R. P. Leitch. $2 50. 

Water-Color Painting. By R. P. Lsitch, 
with 24 Colored Plates. $2 50. 

Drawing Book, Cassell’s Free-hand. $1 50. 

be <¢ Practical. $1 25. 

Drawing Copies, Cassell’s. 

Series A. Floral and Vegetable Forms. 
‘¢ ~~ B. Model Drawing. 
‘¢ C. Landscape Drawing. 
‘¢ 6D. Figure Drawing. 
‘¢  E. Animal Drawing. 

Ea¢h series can be had in 12 parts, 25c each; or 
one Vol., cloth, price $5 50. The parts may be 
had separately. 

The Little Folks’ History of England. By 
Isa Craig-Knox. $1 00. 

Euclid. Edited by Prof. Wallace, M. A. 75c 

Send for catalogue. 11-25 


A Postal Card, 


Costing one cent, will bring you a copy of the 


New York School Journal, 


A ‘journal of the best methods,’’ a paper that 


with 





in every issue has something to help the teacher 


to teach better. Also a copy of the 


Scholar's Companion. 


Splendid for the boys and girls; makes them in- 
terested in school; has a record of the best 
scholars; gives prizes for best maps, composi- 
tions and penmanship. We want a boy or girl 
as agentin every school, to act as agent and 
earn some money. Teachers, wake up and send 
for these papers. E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
11-46 17 Warren Street, N. Y. 





BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 


Done in the Best Style of the Art and at Reason- 
able Rates. Orders Solicited. Send for esti- 
mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 
contracting elsewhere. Visiting Cards sent by 
mail, postpaid, 75 for $1.00 
SLAWSON & PIERROT, 
8-12 9-11 917 North Sixth Street, St. Louts. 








—d Nice Cards, Plaid, Repp, Silk, Block,&c 
eo) U) with name, !8c. F. W. AUSLIN & CU., 
North Haven, Ct. 10-7 11-6 


to per day athome. Samples worth 
5 $20 $3 tree. Address gTinson & Co., 
Portland, Maine. 11-2 12-1 








5 BEST CARDS, no 2 alike, printed in 
e, Crimson or Jet, 13c. CLINTON BRQS., 
Clintenville, Conn. 10-7 11 6 





ANY AND 


E VERYTHIN G 


Needed in Schools of all grades, can 
be had 


ORE A P 


by calling upon or addressing, with 
stamp for reply. 


J. B. MERWIN, 


704 CHESNUT STREET, ST LOUIS, MO. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Se , Farms, Factories, , Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. FullyWarranted- 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 BE. Second St.,Cin 








11-5 12-5 


NEW PLAYS! 


Suitable for School Exhibitions and Amateur 
Theatricals. No scenery required. Pure in 
tone and language and take well. Dramas— 
‘*Odds with the Encmy,’’ ‘‘Seth Greenback,’’ 
**The Sparkling Cup,’’ (temperance). Farces— 
‘*Wanted, a Correspondent,’’ ‘‘Initiating a 
Granger,’’ ‘‘A Family Strike.’’ 15c each. Send 
for descriptive circular. 


T.S. DENISON, Publisher, DeKalb, Ill. 
11-23 &4 


ST.LOUIS AND SOUTHEASTERN 


RAILWAY. 
THE SHORT LINE 


And positively the best route from 
St. Louis 
—TO— 
Nashville, Tenn., 
Where it connects for all points 


SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST, 





Including 
Chattanooga, Decatur, 
Atlanta, Huntsville, 
Augusta, Montgomery, 
Macon, Mobile, 
Brunswick, New Orleans, 
Savannah, Knoxville, 
Jacksonville, Fla, Bristol, 
Charleston, Lynchburg, 


Petersburg, Norfolk and Richmond,thus form- 
ing the 


CREAT TRUNK ROUTE 


Between these points and St. Louis. 


Travelers, remember this is the great Passen- 
ger and Mail Route. It affords you the advan- 
tage of Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches through 
to Nashville without change. No other line can 
offer this accommodation. 


This is the best route for 


Belleville, Shawneetown, 
And all points in Southern Illinois. 


It is the only line for 


EVANSVILLE 
And all points in Southern Indiana and North- 
western Kentucky. 

For threugh tickets and full information call 
at Ticket Office, Fourth and Pine Streets, un- 
der Planters’ House. JNO. W. MASS, 

J.H. WILSON, Gen. Pass. & Tick. Agt. 

Gen. Manager. 10-2 12 





Cheav Fares by the People’s Line 
The Ohio and Miesissippi Railway Co. will in- 
augurate a reduced local tariff from March Ist, 
1378 which upon examinatien proves to be the 
lowest rates for passenger traflic in existence in 
the west, and is in accordance with the liberal 
ideas entertained and acted upon by its mana- 
gers sinee they came into possession of this great 
highway between the West and the East. In1876 
the passenger tariff was reduced from an arbi- 
trary rate of five cents per mile to four (equiva- 
lent to a reduction of 20 per cent), and in addi- 
tion, a system of round trip tickets between all 
stations was introduced at three cents per mile 
(equivalent toa reduction of 40 per cent). 

The results of this highly important and very 
liberal step for the benefit of its patrons disagrees 
with the predictions of those unfriendly to the 
move, as the steady increase in the number of 
passengers carried and earnings on the local bus- 
iness since has been suflicient to encourage the 
company to make the still further reduction re- 
terred to above, believing they will be justified 
in so doing by increased patronage and the hear- 
ty support of all who may have occasion to use 
this deservedly popular line. 

From above date the basis for single trip tick- 
ets will be three cents per mile, and for round 
trip tickets two and three-quarters cents per 
mile—good until used. Freight train orders, 
good for train and day only, will be sold at two 
and one-half cents per mile., 

This is the first instance where a western road 
has had the courage to reduce to a figure which 
heretofore has been considered low and below 
a paying basis for railroad managers. 

It is confidentiy expected that this reduction 
will help the freight business of the company by 
giving farmers and others inducements to travel, 
and dispose of their freight at the best market, 





10-212 
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16 
Ohio & Mississipi|ONWARD AND UPWARD! 
RAILWAY 
All PointsEast andSoutheast-|gp IN QTHER WORDS, FROM A SMALL INCONVENIENT, ILL-VENTILATED AND 
gon ILL-LIGHTED STORE INTO ONE AFFORDING EVERY FACILITY FOR 
Snannat THE PROSECUTION OF A FIRST-CLASS DRY GOODS BUSINESS, 
ashington, 


and Baltimore. 
With direct connections for 
Philadelphia, New York, 
and Boston. 


yHrPullman Palace Sleeping Cars on night 
trains. Elegant new parlorcars on day trains 


Trains equipped with all modern improve- 
ments, including Miller’s Patent Platform and 
Coupler, and the Loughbridge Air Brake. 

W. W. PEABODY, C. 8. CONE, Jr., 
Gen. Supt., Cincinnati. Gen. Ticket Agent, 

St. Louis. 


ATTPING D 
B ith the EMON. 
Now ready, this startling new temperance 
book, by Hon. J. A. Dacus, Ph. D. Intensely 
interesting account of past and present progress 
of Gospel Temperance and the Murphy Move- 
ment over the whole land, with biographies, 
portraits, addresses, incidents and engravings 
of the wonderful work of great temperance 
apostles, Murphy, Reynolds, and others. Teem- 
ing with powertul facts, arguments and illus- 
trations of the Curse of Strong Drink. Posi- 
tively the latestand best volume. Only $2. 
Agents wanted oy: Outsells everything 
Address Standard Book Co , Pine Street, St. 
Louis, Mo 


‘$T. LOUIS TURKISH BATH 
Bistablishment. 
311 North Seventh Street, 





Between Olive and Locust. 


CEO. F. ADAMS, M. D. Supt. 








The following testimonials speak for them- 
selves, and we recommend our readers to the 
same: 


Dre G. F. Apams: 
Dear Sir.—It gives me great pleasure to bear 
testimony to the good effects upon the health of 
myself and wife, which the regular use of your 
bath tor the last seven years has produced, and | 
am satisfied that to 1t we are indebted in a ver 
large degree for that marked improvement whic 
has taken place during the last three years more 
especially. I would that I could induce more 
cae to give them a fair trial. Wishing you 
n the future even greater success than you have 
had iy the past, | am 
Yours most respectfully 
SAM’L CUPPLES. 
St. Louis, April 18, 1877. 


St. Louts, June Ist, 1877. 


Dr. ADAMS: 
Dear Sir —I cheerfully record my testimony 

regarding the Turkish Bath. That fora stn err 

case of Neuralgia which for six months 

not yield in the least to the best medical treat- 

ment, the baths in three or four weeks cured 

me. 


ican also testify to their goed effects in cases of 
Chills and Fever among my children. 
Yours, etc., . 8. MacFARLAND 
417 Locust St 


SUPLEE’S TRENCH ON WORDS. 


ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 
BY RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D. D., 
Archbishop ot Dublin. 
ARRANGED FOR CLASS BOOK, 
From the latest revised English edition, with an 
exhaustive analysis, additional words for illus- 

tration and questions for examination, by 
THOMAS D. SUPLEE, 

Head Master of St. Augustine’s College, Beni- 

cia, California. 

**Trench’s Study of Words’’ has long been a 
well-known and favorite study, though but 
poorly adapted heretofore for school use. 

In its new arrangement it must prove more ac- 
ceptable than ever; 400 pages, 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 
Copies for examination, with a view to intro 
duction, sent post-paid, on receipt of $1. 

W. J. WIODLETON, Publisher, 
27 Heward street, N. Y. 
For sale at principal bookstores. 11-35 

















Five years ago, on the 10th of April, | opened at 
the Southeast Corner of Fifth street and Franklin 
avenue, a very modest Dry Goods Store, and by 
dint of persevering in the only true course to 
success, Viz.: giving the people extra value for their 
money, treating all with courtesy, and allowing no 
misrepresentation, I have had the satisfaction of 
obtaining the confidence of a large line of custom- 
ers, and of doing perhaps, the Largest Retail 
Business that ever was transacted in a store of its 
size. . 

This business I have now transferred to 819 N. 
Fifth street, between Franklin avenue and Union 
Market, and very nearly opposite my old stand. 

The premises I now occupy are of commodious 


FLA FLD 


Every one agrees that we have reached Hard 
Pan, which means that we are at the bottom of the 
depression, and that goods and everything else 
are as low as they ever will be. 


I am now offering to the inspection of the Ladies 
of St. Louis a magnificent stock of first-class Dry 


You are invited to come as often as you like, and 
make yourselves perfectly at home, while it will 
be the pleasure and particular business of every 
one in the establishment to furnish you every in- 


SELL! 


Turn the Goods over to the People and get more. 
I do not intend to depend for the success of this 
business upon 


LEADERS! 


Which means, selling you a few articles at cost, or 
less, with the hope of more than making it up on 
the rest of your purchases. I consider that mode 
obsolete. My rule will be: 


Uniformly Low Prices! 
Uniformly Low Prices! 
Uniformly Low Prices! 


ALL THROUGH THE STOCK. 

It would be impossible to give a list of all our 
prices in any advertisement, but do us the favor, 
and yourselves the benefit, of visiting this Store at 
an early day, and we will show you the meaning of 
HARD PAN PRICES in Domestics. 

HARD PAN PRIcEs in Calicoes and Perecales. 
HARD PAN PRICEs in Lawns and White Goods. 
Harp Pan PrIcEs in Dress Goods Latest Styles. 





B. NUGENT, 


B. NUGENT’S NEW STORE. 


size, and, in respect to light and air, second to none 
in the city. Here I hope to meet all my old pa- 
trons, and thousands of new ones, in sufficient 
numbers, at least, to make the large new store fully 
as busy as the old one used to be. 

I have the following advantages to offer to the 
consideration of those having Dry Goods to buy: 

Goods bought strictly from first hands for cash. 
No profits of middle men added on whatever. 

A business conducted on the very smallest scale 
of expenses, consistent with efficiency. 


Honesty in dealing; all goods marked in plain 
figures; no misrepresentation allowed, and strictly 
one price. 


PAWN ! 


Goods, all entirely new, and bought at the very 
hardest of Hard Pan Prices. 

We intend to sell you goods cheap, but not 
a CHEAP class of goods; everything will be found 
to have been bought with an eye to giving satis- 
faction to the customer, rather than to squeezing 
every possible cent of profit out of it. 


Ladies, This Store is Yours, 


formation possible, both as to goods and prices. 

Our stock will be always up to the times, and 
you need not be afraid of having any old styles 
palmed off upon you. 


OuR MOTTO Is 
SELL ! 


SELL! 


HARD PAN PRICES in Cashmeres and Alpacas. 

HARD PAN PRICEs in Black Silks. 

HARD PAN PRICEs in Fancy Silks & Trimming Silks 

HARD PAN PRICES in Table Linens, Towels and Crashes. 

HARD PAN PRICES in Embroideries, New Styles. 

HARD PAN PRICEs in Laces, New Styles. 

HARD PAN PRICES in Corsets, Best Makes. 

HARD PAN PRICEs in Ladies’ Muslin Underwear. 

HARD PAN PRICEs in Dress Buttons and Fringes. 

HARD PAN PRICcEs in Handkerchiefs. 

HARD PAN PRICEs in Ladies’ Ties and Rufflings, 
New Styles. 

HARD PAN PRICEs in Ladies’ & Gents’ Hosiery. 

HARD PAN PRICEs in Children’s Hose, large stock 
and elegant styles. 

HARD PAN PRICES in Parasols, immense variety 
and new styles. 

Harp PAN Pricgs in Shetland Shawls. 

HARD PAN PRICEs in Gents’ Furnishing Goods. 

HARD PAN PricEs in Kid Gloves, Lisle Thread 

Gloves, Berlin Gloves, Ladies’ & Children’s. 


ALL ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 


819 North Fifth St., 


Bet. Franklin ave. and Union Market 











